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Behind the By-Lines 


The events the last war and the pres- 
ent turmoil reconstruction have bought 
the fore vividly that the future civiliza- 
tion depends not solely, even primarily, 
upon scientific and economic wellbeing, but 
rather upon the spiritual resources the 
democratic peoples. world rocked its 
foundations finds essential discover 
spiritual base which life can recon- 
structed. College Education and Char- 
acter Ordway Tead maps approach 
this problem. his capacity editor 
Harper and Brothers, and Chairman 
the Board Higher Education New 
influence American opinion this area. 

During the last five years England has 
become increasingly aware the impor- 
tance coordinated plan teacher prep- 
aration. Dr. Wood, now retired after more 
than forty years service the national 
Ministry Education England, writes 
The Training Teachers England. 
was for many years Principal Assistant 
Secretary Charge the Training 
Teachers and was secretary the com- 
mittee which wrote the McNairy Report. 

Textbooks experiences? Many edu- 
cational joust has been held this subject. 
Knowlton, the editor-in-chief the 
Educational Department The Macmil- 
lan Company, believes that professors 
education are prone underestimate the 
value the outline and guidance which 
the good textbook affords. his Well- 
springs Disparagement writes humor- 
ously and yet with great seriousness this 
subject. his article shows how the 
modern concept the textbook and its use 
the educational process have changed. 

Harbingers Improvement Teacher 
Director Teacher Education the Uni- 
versity Illinois. lists trends which indi- 


cate that better day for teacher education 
Kappa Delta Pi. the author 
many articles educational subjects. 

Pink Pills the joint product Herbert 
Hemmann, graduate student Washing- 
ton University, and Adolph Unruh, Assist- 
ant Professor Education the same insti- 
tution. shows how teaching parallels 
medicine profession many respects, 
Professor Unruh member Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

not often that are privileged 
print paper with much human interest 
day record events while Shanghai was 
being taken over the Communists last 
spring. For security reasons the author’s 
name not divulged, though that one 
who writes with authority. The flavor the 
native tongue retained the article. 

Ideas and Industrial Strife devoted 
discussion workers’ education phase 
adult education. The article attempts 
find common ground for cooperation be- 
tween management and labor. The author, 
Louis Kattsoff Associate Professor 
Philosophy and Chairman the Depart- 
ment Philosophy the University 
North Carolina. has written numerous 
articles for various educational, psychologi- 
cal and philosophical journals, among them 

Shepherds Quake diverting and amus- 
ing description the production Christ- 
mas “play.” The author Mary-Lynn 
Drake, teacher vocal music and music 
appreciation the Monterey, California, 
schools. She member Kappa Delta Pi. 

More Education About Education 
Needed the subject important article 
ate Professor Education Duke Univer- 

(Continued page 256) 
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College Education and Character 


Approach the Problem 


Orpway 


systematic way the nature the 
human self and the total environment 
which lives and has its being, the 
better equipped become discuss 
character education. Or, more accurately, 
the better qualified are grasp the 
place character building the whole 
educational effort. 

For now obvious that education, 
whether formal informal, all-of-a- 
its preoccupation with directed 
growth, the unfolding individual po- 
tentiality, the enlargement person- 
ality, the responsibility for the creation 
world society less than for sound 
local communities. Wherever genuine 
education occurring, there character 
education. Profoundly viewed, can- 
not have one without the other. And 
indulge certain separation fac- 
tors, certain emphasis outlook, 
this partly due semantic difficulties 


and partly correct real distinctions al- 
ready familiar other discussions 
the purpose today’s college. 

that nothing which will here said 
will correctly construed any mini- 
mizing subordinating higher educa- 
tion that intellectual cultivation which 
has with increasing the rational 
and reflective influences the ordering 
personal and social life. But say, 
some have been saying, that the col- 
lege should concerned solely with the 
life the mind sorry distortion and 
the result sad lack understanding 
what the community requires from 
its educated members. 

only mention way reminder 
that far our own society goes 
assumes the presence body citi- 
zens who have strong sense for per- 
sonal freedom, for social obligation, for 
careful evaluation possible alterna- 
tives personal and public behavior. 
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And strives equip its members al- 
ways improve the realizing these 
assumptions, All this adds the 
urgent reality that democracy becomes 
possible and progressive fact only 
the preponderance its citizens are 
possessed good character. 

character shall here mean 
essential fidelity action standards 
conduct which possess reasonably wide 
social acceptance. Character faithful- 
ness that which the individual has 
consciously come cherish valuable 
and which and large also held valu- 
able his society. Another aspect has 
also acknowledged for definition 
complete. There also the char- 
acter the protestant against conven- 
tional standards. may prophet; 
may even criminal. Hence the 
element the quality the standards 
considerable factor. Thus, character 
includes adherence the integrity 
the selfhood the individual, and this 
includes part the enlarging self 
wider moral purpose and social concern. 
This entails courage and perseverance. 
thus requires throughout every area 
person’s living consistent grasp and 
drive toward wisely adjusted relations 
one’s own self and all with whom 
one may associate directly indirectly. 
Character employs sustained total ap- 
proach, attack, attitude and carry-through 
conduct that thoughtfully and sensi- 
tively And conduct mean 
every moment-by-moment, conscious act 
the individual. 

exhibit character today (1) 
have recognition difficulties faced; 
(2) have command the knowledge 
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necessary and relevant handling them; 
(3) possession the necessary 
social technical skills; (4) employ 
good will facing situations and ex- 
ercising skills; and (5) caught 
inner drive carry persistently 
drive “to stand, and having done all, 
stand.” Character thus shown 
the effort realize visions the better 
which seem rationally defensible. There 
acquiescence. 

Faced, then, with the problem situ- 
ations and choices life, the individual 
who would give evidence good char- 
acter has necessarily ask these four 
questions: 

situation? 

know what should and how 
it? 

Will persevere the wise course 
action? 

The individual who confronts all his 
occasions action—public well 
personal—with ability answer these 
questions satisfactorily facto mani- 
festing good character. 

What this means, other words, 
that there has sensitive awareness 
bad choices avoided; there has 
knowledge the elements good 
decisions; there has come some com- 
petence carrying them out; there has 
and there has determination 
sustain sound decisions continuing 
good action. 

Hence, properly ask next, what 
the motivation—the driving force— 
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arising from within the individual which 
gives promise leading this succes- 
sion steps and efforts conduct 
choices arise. Can bring bear upon 
this problem scientifically valid psy- 
chology motivation? For know 
how tap the springs willing response 
action, know the answer once, 
least general terms, the entire 
problem education, including that 
aspect having with character 
building. 

The answer here becoming in- 
creasingly illuminating. see least 
four kinds appeal. The individual 
will, first, become interested activity 
from which immediately getting 
obvious and profound satisfactions. Sec- 
ond, sees good prospects attain- 
ing future satisfactions, that too will 
help. Third, moved well-estab- 
lished aspirations for the realizing 
attractive goals. And fourth, effort 
sustained the individual has sense 
that there underlying meaning what 
doing, and that his effort 
somehow supported and reenforced 
some power beyond that employed 
the usual levels effort. 

should like, the light these 
several clues the evoking positive 
motives action, consider some 
phases college experience which 
fostering such vigorous motives can pro- 
duce that wholesome behavior which 
the evidence strong character. 


First underlying importance here 
these truths about motivation the 
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ways which the formal educational 
process carried on. maintain that for 
too many students there arises early 
their schooling and continues into col- 
lege the experience kind duality 
outlook and intention which ethi- 
cally For gives rise 
certain duplicity which can the begin- 
ning split personality because 
separation grudging work under im- 
posed discipline and genuine creative 
achievement. These will seem strong 
words. But sure that there 
common observable reality here, how- 
ever one interprets it. Too much student 
time compulsion occupied with 
manipulating what for them are unreal 
abstractions and inert ideas. These are 
talked them teachers and are then 
regurgitated examinations students 
are qualify stay college. There 
typically pretense the teacher’s 
part any confrontation the felt 
needs, desires, interests and problems 
the students. Thus, much formal learn- 
ing becomes contrived battle wits, 
like ingenious crossward puzzle, 
discover whether the student able 
perform momentarily the mental gym- 
nastics required him. 

Such requirement means that the 
student indulging game see 
what can “get with” while the 
teacher seeing what can “put over” 
clever memory questions. This not 
merely educationally barren process. 
bottom immoral activity be- 
cause irresponsible and unproduc- 
tive, having real connection with the 
growth the student’s intellectual mas- 
tery and social integrity. long 
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teacher and student are subtly war 
the learning superficial, the motivation 
ephemeral and the permanent results 
are close minus quantity. Little 
creative power being released because 
there has been development powers 
self-propulsion the student. 

The best psychological wisdom sug- 
gests the possibility completely op- 
posite outcome. truly learn for use 
life that from which immediate satis- 
faction present desire will realized. 
The student normally and wholesomely 
striving cope with present life situ- 
ations. Indeed, has good reason 
for either seeking being able 
cope with anything else. true that 
some the situations into which 
thrust are labelled “academic.” Others 
embrace the remaining areas living. 
Whenever the student can clearly estab- 
lish some relevance the “academic” 
teaching and learning actual ex- 
pected life experience—those which are 
really helping the student know and 
deal with himself and his times—then 
the present tragic gulf between resistance 
formal learning and eagerness for 
extracurricular learning, can largely 
bridged. And this will have the effect 
fostering throughout the entire educa- 
tional exposure that unified eagerness 
for all sorts learning which integral 
character growth. 

Soundly viewed, the educational ef- 
with the significant relation the in- 
dividual his soul and society. And 
until everything that goes the 
classroom ministers with reasonable clar- 
ity this moral end, there failure 
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satisfy the student crucial point. And 
there failure have ethically re- 
sponsible experience. fundamental 
hypocrisy thus creeps which impairs 
character education. For the student 
too often saying: through cer- 
tain motions satisfy the teacher while 
satisfy myself educationally all the 
other things elect spend time 
while I’m college.” This attitude, 
hasten add, usually not the stu- 
dent’s fault. the fault miscon- 
ception the nature learning the 
teacher and the whole organized es- 
tablishment behind him. For the teacher 
can get united mind and zest for mental 
mastery from students whenever the 
ideas handling are recognized 
them needful for living. 

short, there the most effective 
character building only where, along 
with other good influences, the student 
experiencing out his studies sense 
competence dealing with self and 
with society. 


can the better convey the implica- 
tions sound grasp learning—in- 
cluding the formation all kinds 
good habits attitude and action—if 
suggest next that there are certain added 
aspects purpose and aim which 
should including classroom per- 
formance. They are aims through and 
from which immediate, meaningful 
satisfactions having permanent value, 
will yielded for the student. 

not, the following enumera- 
tion, either ignoring minimizing the 
aims mastering the usual subject mat- 
ter the established courses. But 
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maintaining that and through the use 
any and all subject matter content 
there can derivations changed atti- 
tude and outlook which are the very 
essence the purpose classroom ac- 
tivity. And the effort fulfill these 
purposes every teacher should lend 
that vitality and relevance the learn- 
ing process, which would once save 
from hypocrisy and yield present student 
satisfaction great character-building 
potential. 

Among such collateral purposes first 
suggest the importance what White- 
head and others have called “vision 
greatness.” All individuals are certainly 
entitled touched, and occasion 
profoundly moved, realization 
the stature the human spirit can attain 
has historically achieved it. Great- 
some measure contagious. And for 
every teacher every subject trans- 
mit some measure sense for the 
greatness mind spirit some in- 
dividuals out from which his subject 
has flowered; and show wherein that 
greatness lies including the ever present 
quality humility. Indeed passing 
one may say that would like also 
able expect that every campus 
students would occasionally enjoy per- 
sonal encounters with some teachers who 
are truly great men and women. 

second rightful claim upon the edu- 
cational process that shall yield 
the student progressively clearer and 
nobler articulation what valuable. 
Surely there are what have been called 
Godlike values the world. And surely 
each called upon make choices 
life where strong and clear sense 
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what the more valuable can 
enormous help. Here again, every worth- 
while course study will have some- 
thing say about more less his- 
torically tested hierarchy what man 
has come regard accepted values. 
And include what valued the arts 
and letters, social and political organ- 
izations and aspirations, intellectual 
methods family living, the relation 
each person the cosmos. There 
heritage here which belittle 
ignore our peril. 

the next place, education not 
being carried merely for the edifica- 
tion and enhancement self-regarding 
process for socially-identifiable good. 
are educating individuals for ef- 
fective relationship responsible selves 
increasingly expanding commu- 
nity. These individuals, result 
college education, should therefore have 
acute sence social obligation and 
should have given some thought the 
problem wherein lies public interest 
the conduct individuals and groups. 
These are not matters exclusively for 
courses ethics. Here, too, are aspects 
knowledge and understanding that 
have permeate the labor every 
teacher every subject. And some fairly 
specific programming how and where 
social obligations are assumed 
students, and how public interests are 
identified and realized—this one 
the imperative tasks which has its im- 
portant contribution the character as- 
pects education. 

The next appeal which should 
made, and claim upon which should 
realized, has with those issues 
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which center about cultural pluralism 
and intercultural understanding. The 
connection this whole area with the 
character problem has obviously 
with each individual’s and the nation’s 
understanding of, sympathy with, and 
ability establish communication with, 
peoples other nations, races, colors 
and religions. might superficially 
thought that these matters would 
given adequate attention courses 
sociology and comparative anthropology. 
But anyone who will consider how 
mediately these questions give rise 
discussions ethical relativism and 
the analysis the basic philosophies and 
preconceptions underlying different cul- 
tures, will appreciate how intellectually 
pervasive this whole problem really is. 

The informational aspects inter- 
cultural realities can readily handled 
whenever the outlook individual 
teachers can come truly universal- 
istic. But the kinds questions raised 
by, and the profound disturbance con- 
ventional habits thinking which derive 
from, such penetrating studies those 
similated into our outlooks readily. 
Yet they seem the very 
philosophical foundation our ability 
deal penetrating and long-term 
way with the confusions now confronted 
the big ideological conflicts our day. 
earnestly commend the attention 
educators, bearing wise conduct, 
all three Northrop’s recent volumes 
which open vistas intellectual ex- 
ploration the highest order im- 
portance. refer “The Meeting 
East and West.” “The Logic the 
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Sciences and Humanities” and 
logical Differences and World Order.” 
For this author confronting the issues 
ethical relativism and the profound 
challenge divergent sets control- 
ling values they appear today dif- 
ferent cultures and religions, and most 
critically, course, between communism 
and Western democracy. not neces- 
sary agree with all details his 
analysis appraisal, find great stimu- 
lation here. 

That the democracies have 
know where stand and why, and 
discover how can find some common 
basis discourse about some commonly 
desirable goals with those many seem- 
ingly opposite views, certainly comes 
near being the supreme ethical prob- 
lem our day. And ultimately in- 
dividual citizen democracy can 
exempt from coming grips with it. 

Northrop brings needed corrective 
insufficient account the place deduc- 
tive thinking truth-seeking. The role 
and the potentialities what calls 
postulative thinking are still but feebly 
grasped college teachers outside the 
physical sciences. 

Moreover, while continuing study 
and assimilate the new emphasis and 
method which provides, there still 
related task unfulfilled. For con- 
tinues the whole true that 
consistent use the inductive, problem- 
solving, reflective approach which John 
Dewey has done much clarify, has 
yet generalized the mental proc- 
esses most college students. And how 
practical judgments having ethical im- 
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port are reached people who 
are not familiar with the essential mes- 
sage John Dewey’s “How 
Think,” confess not understand. 
And has always realized that 
the earnest thinker feeling strongly 
about rationality the process 
vital. Indeed. there cannot typically 
strong character where there not 
conscious, zestful ability and desire 
weigh evidence, select wise courses 
conduct, and evaluate the results care- 
fully. And this imperative today 
regarding public issues regarding 
more personal concerns. Indeed, the for- 
mation our individual public char- 
acters shaping our judgments con- 
fronted social issues, the most impor- 
tant phase all. 

Hence well-established habit the 
thought processes every undergradu- 
ate the use the inductive, scientific 
method becomes also pervasive claim 
upon the skill every teacher who 
would arm students with some the 
important instruments decision-mak- 


ing. 


somewhat differing order in- 
fluence—and this over and beyond the 
central importance the direct personal 
influence the teacher whether 
scholar splendid human being—is 
the educative meaning the personal 
relation the student the college. 
speak here personal rather than or- 
ganizational terms because the titles and 
the set-up differ from place place. 
Also not necessarily alluding 
merely the confines what has come 
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called “student personnel work.” 
For this department the danger 
always present that attitude pro- 
fessionalized human relations will 
employed those who talk the right 
language but are deficient the right 
feelings. Their minds are their work, 
but not always their hearts. 

emphatic that for real character results, 
each student has know that there are 
one two adults the campus who 
deeply care about him her per- 
son. What required direct relation 
which warmly personalized without 
being excessively solicitous and intimate. 
The college years present subtle prob- 
lem transition from adolescence 
adulthood. The college does stand 
loco parentis, more the outset and 
hardly all the time graduation. 
And the solicitous interest someone 
who will care about how each student 
unfolding, virtual must. How can 
achieve that huge student bodies 
not easy see, unless whole new 
emphasis relations with students 
developed. Just home 
where the heart is, the college— 
beyond the things the mind—is where 
the heart is—the heart the student 
and someone among those who shape 
the education. For out the heart, out 
caring for and helping guide, are 
the issues the student’s life and char- 
acter. There escape from the psy- 
chic reality that there guided 
growth, some individual, warm heart 
and wise mind, should the guide, 
counsellor and friend every student. 
you think here stress the obvious 
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the one hand the undesirable 
the other, ask you study and read 
between the lines the recent Report 
the Harvard Student Council ap- 
praising the present Harvard 
has always prided itself certain im- 
personality relations between faculty 
and students. The students are here criti- 
cal all this thoughtful way. And 
what they allege true con- 
ditions criticized Harvard un- 
doubtedly even truer many another 


campus. 


must content with these few 
suggestions about underlying and col- 
lateral instructional aims which patently 
reenforce character least 
they may suggest something the re- 
sponsible relation every teacher 
direct fashion the processes char- 
acter building. 

But course the teaching process 
vacuum. And some account should 
taken the constraints placed upon edu- 
cation for character possibly adverse 
environmental influences. Several 
these deserve mention further sug- 
gesting the forces contended 
against and coped with. 

There first acknowledge what 
may call the climate sentiment which 
distinct reality every campus. 
What are the efforts, the standards, the 
achievements, the aspirations, which are 

*Harvard Education, 1948, “The Students’ 
View,” Cambridge, Mass. Privately printed. 

recognize the partial nature 
enumeration. the reader will refer Hazen 
Pamphlet Number “Spiritual Problems the 


Teacher,” will find that have there offered 
more explicit elaboration. 
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given favorable support the pre- 
ponderant faculty and student commu- 
nity? victory any price sought 
matter course, whether requires 
cheating the classroom slugging 
the football field? there 
alent sense genuine appreciation for 
intellectual attainment, for excellence 
and elegance mental mastery; 
better form indifferent stu- 
dent? These questions only suggest the 
truth that established sentiments be- 
half hard work, honesty, sexual re- 
straint, good taste and general appreci- 
ation honor and decency, have been 
the consciously developed result wise 
leadership some campuses. And the 
absence such leadership other cam- 
puses has resulted climates senti- 
ment which not 
reenforcements character building. 
Influences such these cannot altered 
overnight. But the right kind ad- 
ministration can, two college genera- 
tions, effect remarkable transformations 
here. 

will less than realistic, also, 
ignore the effects character-build- 
ing efforts those imponderable but 
tremendous influences family local 
standards “success.” These can lead 
all sorts distortions the choice 
vocations and the values striven 
for throughout college 
quently. More than always like 
admit, our colleges are pervaded cer- 
tain characteristics acquisitive so- 
ciety; and long substantial ap- 
proval, honor and financial gain are ac- 
corded those who prosper certain 
kinds careers, understandable that 
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all this will have its effect within the 
educational process. 

And while mention being made 
the carry-over home influences, may 
useful record the tragic fact that 
the experience most college per- 
sonnel workers that majority the 
behavior difficulties and character handi- 
caps among students arise those who 
come from broken homes. everyone 
college adminstration who having 
face-to-face dealings with students could 
mark with red tab for special atten- 
tion the card every student unfortu- 
nate enough have such disruptive 
backgrounds, sure that more intel- 
ligent and more effective efforts might 
made anticipate trouble and 
introduce correctives that could vastly 
constructive nature. For should 
obvious that young people thus dis- 
advantaged not only have their own 
cope with, but they 
can occasion act focal points 
disruption among their fellows. 

have mentioned the pressure ma- 
terial standards success. But the total 
problem posed here should analyzed 
with greater refinement. the whole 
the instruction the social sciences 
which our young people receive intro- 
duces critical considerations regarding 
some one another aspect the way 
our society conducting its economic 
and total institutional life. This not 
only inevitable but point desir- 
able. But that young people should be- 
come far sunk critical view 
become cynical about the ways and 
means which our economic order 
operates, that they are reluctant par- 
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point open rebellion against it—these 
are outcomes which pose ethical dilem- 
mas. 

Indeed, part out this dilem- 
that some the appeal the com- 
munist cause comes occasion secure 
the allegiance college undergraduates. 
Yet just such young people with 
the ferment their critical outlook, who 
are needed assist the melioration 
American economic and political activity. 
Surely the dictate here that, educa- 
tion looks out upon economic and politi- 
cal affairs, shall accept the challenge 
being once descriptive, critical and 
dynamically melioristic regarding the 
operation truly free and democratic 
American economy terms today’s 
conditions. 

Without having 
guished between the three appeals, 
have now offered number sugges- 
tions how the total college ex- 
perience, the student helped 
gain immediate satisfactions, discover 
good prospects future satisfactions, 
and build aspirations which have 
vigorous motive force. And have 
further enumerated number ex- 
ternal influences which may act 
deterring, least confusing, fac- 
tors respect character building. 


This leaves for final mention that 
fourth phase motivation which has 
with the individual’s confidence 
that his effort truly meaningful and 
significant, and that may somehow 
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gain sense that his effort may 
reenforced support from outside him- 
self. This but another way saying 
that valuable part motivation for 
good action certain kind phi- 
losophy life. And beyond that, the 
motivation value more than rational 
faith man’s destiny, which the 
nature religious conviction, requires 
consideration. 

For many the younger generation 
there problem here which not 
fully realized because not fully ac- 
knowledged those teachers and stu- 
dents who accept uncritically the more 
usual religious idioms and creeds 
the one hand, who are frankly agnos- 
tic the other. And seems 
that there ultimate coping with 
the character problem which does not 
face the possible, genuine differ- 
ences philosophic view here which 
often lead ethical confusions. 
important, therefore, explicit about 
the problem even categorical answers 
this point may not seem readily forth- 
coming for the agreement all us. 

Apart from those who are convinced 
mechanists there 
should, however, little difficulty 
assuring wide agreement about the mean- 
ingfulness and the worthwhileness 
the human enterprise such. Whether 
the discussion terms Kingdom 
agreement among all genuine humanists 
that the blood, sweat and tears human 
existence, its travail, suffering and strug- 
gle, are all rightful components 
world which mankind finds itself in- 
evitably under imperative trans- 
cend its present into nobler future. 
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all common sense and the normal 
outlook healthy-minded people, the 
human situation somehow justifies itself. 
And whether humanity strives com- 
plete self-sufficiency whether presses 
because Divine mandate, the 
fact that many struggle forward 
with courage and determination without 
benefit any theological commitment. 
This minimum faith can cultivated 
and extended conscious intent even 
within education itself. 

Yet for many sensitive spirits, 
not leave the problem here. 
And the confronted issue may perhaps 
simply stated follows: can 
get persistently sustained moral con- 
duct, manifesting high character, out 
people who not believe pur- 
poseful God out people who do? 

other words, what extent does 
persistent moral striving require that 
the individual have convinced faith 
the reality some re-enforcement from 
power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness? 

For myself sure that the direc- 
tion moral effort can increasingly 
given scientific attack upon the hu- 
man problems which confront each in- 
dividual and group. this sense 
that character building has high- 
draw for guidance upon all can learn 
from science man well nature. 

Indeed, beyond this, think human 
testimony general that there also 
natural momentum, accumulation and 
creation solely human capacity which 
augments one’s own powers and abilities 
morally effective. The access 
fresh energy out what William James 
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called “life’s reserves” reasonably 
familiar experience. Most are usu- 
ally organized only fraction 
our Yet many also know the 
experience gaining power they 
throw themselves effectively into some 
worthful cause project effort—a 
sort spiritual second wind. 

The problem faith, hope and need, 
however, what beyond our own 
highest powers our humankind requires 
and can count upon realize itself. 

have myself come this position. 
Our ethical approach will wisely 
naturalistic and scientific. Yet beyond 
this surely not anti-rational say 
that men may relate themselves sym- 
pathy, aspiration and effort processes 
which seem, even they work through 
the natural, transcend and confirm 
human awareness fundamental super- 
human forces creation, formative 
influence and organic becoming. Men 
may sensibly and sensitively look be- 
yond their fellows and acknowledge 
glimpsing creative intentions not 
merely human, and commitment de- 
voted effort for Kingdom not made 
with hands. This creative intent 
once solidly rooted mundane proc- 
esses and some sense the ultimate 
nature things. 

believe are entitled all intel- 
lectual respectability embrace 
religious view, the sense that when 
describe the working presently known 
psychological law, have not ex- 
pressed all that real sensed the 
outreach the human mind and heart. 
still have not accounted for some- 
thing which somehow apprehend. 
all honesty may admit that 
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the aloneness our closets, find that 
deep calleth unto deep, that sense 
order, beauty, presence, mys- 
terious otherness, pervades the sanctu- 
ary. And somehow are not alone. 
Somehow transcend ourselves. And 
gain knowledge which our spir- 
its respond, that there the world 
that realized and reckoned with 
the human mind and heart, beyond the 
world other men. 

naturalistically humanist and 
organically theist seems rationally 
coherent and spiritually wise. The hu- 
man mandate stands inescapably its 
own pragmatic terms ultimate scien- 
tific validation. But along with this, like 
great organ obligato playing people 
struggle with their spirits’ resolves and 
weaknesses, believe that humanity has 
found undergirding its effort. 
has found itself sharing universe 
law and order, wonder and beauty, 
which becomes aware, which 
responds and with which somehow 
becomes co-worker. 

There all this lessening 
human responsibility for human out- 
comes. Rather the contrary. There 
trivial decision hour-by-hour 
conduct that not subsumed under the 
transcendent obligation join proc- 
ess becoming, even though all the 
means and meaning this cannot 
pretend know. 

much But believe that 
such view, acceptable, has character 
consequences which cannot ignored. 
And say this while still mindful all 
those friends, highminded servants 
the good, whose devotion confined 
all intellectual rigor kingdom 
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man. Thus that the intellectual ten- 
sions within the college may have their 
theological aspects. Yet despite these 
tensions, the convinced naturalistic hu- 
manists have, course, proved loyal co- 
workers with the theists every pro- 
gram character strengthening. some 
believe they find more strength than 
others, who should begrudge them? 
Who will dogmatically deny the possi- 
bility aspects experience they 
not share? 

conclude then with the reiteration 

the integral nature educational and 
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character-building efforts. They cannot 
separated. The deep levels which 
the problem wisely tackled have 
concerned with the release individual 
desire and power for intellectual mas- 
tery, emotional stability 
insight. The issue not education for 
character building, but education char- 
acter building, some one has neatly 
put it. 

cannot separate the seamless robe 
the unfolding and aspiring selfhood 
each student. the total education 
the expanding self found the 
upbuilding the individual character. 


NOT KNOW 


must not interfere with any child, 


have been told, 


bend his will mine, try shape him through some mold 


thought, 


Naturally flower must unfold. 

Yet flowers must have discipline wind and rain. 
And though gives the gardener much pain, 

Pve seen him use his pruning shears gain 
More strength and beauty for some flowers bright, 
And would whatever thought was right 
save his flowers from deadening blight. 


not know—yet does seem me, 
That only weeds unfold just naturally. 


The Training Teachers England 


Woop 


TRAINING teachers enter- 
upon extremely interesting 
phase England. new situation has 
arisen result two events: The Edu- 
cation Act 1944, and the acceptance 
all concerned one the major 
recommendations the McNair Com- 
mittee which reported 1944 the 
supply and training teachers. While 
present developments are not without 
their dangers, they are full promise 
for the teaching profession, and, there- 
fore, for the schools and the children 
attending them. 

1944 there were two separate 
systems public education for children 
and young people school age. There 
were the elementary schools (infant, 
junior and senior) designed meet the 
educational needs the great mass 
children whose school attendance was 
limited the period prescribed the 


law compulsory school attendance, 


that is, the period covering the years 
five 14; and there were the secondary 
schools which recruited the majority 
their pupils years age from 
among the intellectually bright children 
the junior elementary schools, and 
kept them until 16, years 
age. There were, thus, parallel systems 
elementary and secondary schools 
from years age onwards. The 
scales teachers’ salaries were lower, 
the classes were larger 
and amenities less generous the ele- 


mentary schools than the secondary 
schools. Moreover, elementary educa- 
tion was free, but secondary schools 
charged fees. 

The Education Act 1944, with 
developments arising out it, have 
changed all this. The “Elementary” 
school disappears: education “pri- 
mary” for children years 
age and secondary thereafter; and 
neither primary nor secondary schools 
may charge fees. Further, basic salary 
scale, with additions for special qualifica- 
tions, runs through the whole system. 
Teachers are now paid according their 
qualifications, and not according the 
nature the school which they are 
teaching; and the age compulsory 
school attendance has been raised 
with prospect. Every child 
years age will have least four- 
year course front him, and 
order pursue will attend sec- 
ondary school whether ceases attend- 
ance 15, 16,17 18. 


Unified System Education 


This unified system education, with 
common basic salary scale for teachers, 
has gone long way towards unifying 
the profession. But the system for the 
training teachers was deeply em- 
bedded the old structure. Broadly, 
there were two ways becoming 
trained teacher. Young people about 
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training college for two-year course 
combined academic professional 
study, university for four-year 
course, the first three years being spent 
studying for university degree and 
the last course professional train- 
ing provided university training de- 
partment. 

Teachers from the training colleges 
almost invariably taught the elemen- 
tary schools; but teachers from the uni- 
versity and its training department were 
prepared chiefly for the secondary 
schools, though fact about half 
them, generally those who failed ob- 
tain first class their university de- 
grees, taught elementary schools, 
chiefly senior elementary schools. 
There was, however, connection be- 
tween the two systems training and 
constitutional relationship between 
the universities and the training 
colleges, except that about years ago 
the universities, encouraged the Board 
Education, agreed form joint ex- 
amination Boards with the training col- 
leges for the examination training 
college students, but not for students 
the university training departments. 

This was step forward: but ex- 
amination nexus not organic rela- 
tionship; moreover, all training courses 
and arrangements were subject ap- 
proval the Board Education, now 
the Ministry Education. The Mc- 
Nair Committee was unanimous rec- 
tween three significant partners the 
field training; the universities, the 
training colleges and the local educa- 
tion authorities who are the chief “con- 
sumers” teachers. The Committee, 
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however, was divided the part 
played the universities this closer 
relationship. Half the members 
the Committee recommended that each 
university should establish School 
Education embracing its own training 
department and neighboring training 
colleges, and that this School should 
managed, under the ultimate control 
the university, body representative 
the university, the training colleges 
and the geographically appropriate local 
education authorities. The other half 
the Committee also urged the closer re- 
lationship, but demurred the idea 
the university having over-all responsi- 
bility for the new arrangements. 


Institutes Education 


The whole committee, however, was 
unanimous the view that the partner- 
ship should each area express itself 
visibly Institute Education 
which should not only the center 
from which flowed the control train- 
ing arrangements but also the focus 
educational activity for practising teach- 
ers, and members local edu- 
cation authorities and the public large. 
single body, each area, should 
responsible for planning the courses and 
examining the students both training 
colleges and university training depart- 
ments; and the arrangements made 
should longer subject the ap- 
proval the Ministry. All three part- 
ners have responded the proposal, 
and there arises number Insti- 
tutes Education which will man- 
aged jointly the universities, the 
training colleges and the local education 
authorities. 
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These institutes will conduct refresher 
courses, carry out research, and may well 
become the center the educational life 
and thought the area which they 
serve. The universities will find them- 
selves interested not only, the past, 
the training those teachers whose 
duties lie the top the secondary, 
but also the training teachers 
young children primary schools; and 
this should be; for not the 
nature the education provided for 
children seven, eight and nine years 
age one the factors which deter- 
mine the caliber the young people 
who present themselves the doors 
the university years age? 

What are the dangers this new de- 
velopment; and what lies its great 
promise? Some people fear that the uni- 
versities will tend encourage courses 
too academic nature, particularly for 
the teachers young children. this 
connection, however, matter for 
congratulation England that mere 
thesis, however brilliant, can secure 
person’s recognition trained 
every course training involves com- 
paratively prolonged periods actual 
practice the schools—not mere ob- 
servation. student can recognized 
trained teacher unless has been 
assessed least moderately com- 
petent practitioner charge class, 
allowance being made both for imma- 
turity and potentiality. 


Experience Practical Training 


The training colleges with their long 
experience practical training can 
trusted resist excessive “academiza- 
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tion” and make quite significant 
contribution the partnership the 
universities. The universities, however, 
are and always have been free from 
governmental any other external con- 
trol, and this important factor for 
the future the teaching profession. 
Because their freedom from outside 
control the universities are home 
world impeccable standards which 
they fashion for themselves, and these 
standards they can apply, with proper 
regard the nature the new field 
which they are working, the training 
teachers. 

there danger the local educa- 
tion authorities dominating 
tion? the universities and the training 
colleges ask for, and expect real part- 
nership from these statutory bodies they 
will secure it, the great advantage 
the teaching profession, for the local 
education authorities are the basic foun- 
dation which the decentralized sys- 
tem education England rests and 
depends. The promise for the future 
great, though growing pains will, 
doubt, experienced for some time 
come. Here the opportunity for the 
pooling resources and for breaking 
down the isolation the staffs train- 
ing colleges which grave problem 
the segregation students; and for- 
tunately all this comes about time 
when the salaries the train- 
ing colleges have been raised some- 
thing comparable with university sal- 
aries. 

But important any these con- 
siderations the fact that each Institute 
will lay itself out serve the practicing 
teacher and the practicing 
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the Institutes may help infuse new 
life into education and give public 
significance has often lacked the 
past. The Institutes are not evolving 
according any preconceived pattern; 
they are grown autonomously, each de- 
signed meet local circumstances. All 
will come together periodically under 
the sponsorship the Ministry Edu- 
cation exchange experiences and dis- 
cuss developments. 


This leads mention fourth 
partner, even though the background: 
the Ministry Education. Only the 
Minister Education empowered 
grant recognition individual teachers, 
and therefore the Ministry’s inspectors 
must keep abreast all that happen- 
ing and place their unrivalled experience 
the schools the disposal those 
who are now entrusted with the plan- 
ning and conduct training. 


TIME 


Take time work—it the price success. 

Take time think—it the source power. 

Take time play—it the secret perpetual youth. 

Take time read—it the foundation wisdom. 

Take time worship—it the highway reverence. 

Take time friendly—it the road happiness. 

Take time dream—it hitching our wagon star. 

Take time love and loved—it the privilege the gods. 
Take time look around—it too short day selfish. 
Take time laugh—it the music the soul. 


—Exchange 
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Wellsprings Disparagement 


URING THE school year have 
amused myself keeping des- 
ultory and wholly unscientific record 
what educators have said about text- 
books publications that have come 
attention and speeches that have 
been reported me. These comments 
have ranged from thoughtful studies 
smart-alecky innuendoes the hit-and- 
run variety. Encomiums have been con- 
spicuously absent. year random 
sampling has substantially reinforced 
impression that speakers and writers 
about education, which means chiefly 
teachers teachers rather than teachers 
children, have distinct tendency 
disparage textbooks. 

began wonder why. Any pub- 
lisher competitive-minded enough 
acutely aware the shortcomings 
individual books—far more prob- 
ably than the glib belittler books 
books. knew that there were print 
certain textbooks dubious value. 
could even name some them. But 
why, asked myself, should educational 
leadership, least highly vocal 
contingent within it, critical its 
most helpful tool? The medical profes- 
sion has, far know, never both- 
ered depreciate materia medica 
pharmacology. The legal profession has 
gladly accepted the cumbersome arti- 
ficialities legal training that are em- 
bodied the successors Blackstone, 
perhaps because these tend keep down 


the number recruits. And even the 
most modernistic clergymen still give 
respectful lip service, least, the 
Bibles, prayer books, and hymnals which 
constitute the traditional printed equip- 
ment their churches. only the 
profession that most closely associated 
the popular mind with literacy that 
tempted high-hat the books most 
essential it. 

That this tendency really exists seems 
pretty evident. “Things Never Would 
Have Learned from Books”—an unim- 
portant title unimportant article 
that itself merely harmless dig, 
but symptomatic. another state jour- 
nal, lead article culminating the 
egregious non sequitur that, because 
desirable for children choose their 
own fairy tales and adventure stories 
for leisure reading, elementary-school 
pupils should practice book evaluation 
making individual choices school 
arithmetics and geographies. Increasing- 
large summer-school audiences wooed 
and wowed year after year with the 
same old sirenical exhortations shun 
basal readers they would avoid the 
devil. Anti-textbook propaganda assumes 
many forms. 

Having convinced myself that some 
degree vilification textbooks 
really characteristic the aggressive 
minority among educators that molds 
teacher opinion, reflected that be- 
lief professed many members 
respectable vocation must actually en- 
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tertained least sincere few; that 
some these notions may based 
part upon sound premises; that new 
educational ideas and practices are but 
aspect changing social mores and 
can best studied such; short, 
that rebellion against textbooks some- 
how explainable terms contempo- 
rary life. understood, criticism the 
point the way improvement; and, 
founded misleading, can refuted. 
What follows frankly subjective at- 
tempt interpret anti-textbook pro- 
nouncements explainable phenomena. 


Sustained mental effort dis- 
repute. Most adults would rather listen 
than read. accident that the typi- 
cal popular radio program limited 
fifteen minutes. adults read, they 
are likely prefer newspapers maga- 
zines books. The briefer the unit 
read, the better. Hence the vogue 
the pint-size text magazines and tab- 
loids and gallon-size picture maga- 
zines. Dislike consecutive cerebration 
has become national, nay interna- 
tional, trait, characteristic the times, 
.twentieth-century 
verse. 

Even short textbook the brochure 
type seems intolerably long when judged 
fifteen-minute, tabloid standards. Yet 
such standards are contagious. From 
moron, average man, 
trainer, schoolteacher, school child 
travels the idea, its humble origin long 
since forgotten, that serious reading, 
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the thinking that goes with it, risky 
and unnatural activity indulged 
sparingly. Any book, but especially 
schoolbook, just too demanding not 
lectual featherbedding. 

Mass education and private-tutor- 
ing methods are incompatible. Almost 
every classroom teacher knows this, but 
few teachers teachers acknowledge it. 
Consequently there sempiternal cold 
war between the realism teachers 
thirty children each, who gladly indi- 
vidualize instruction within the limits 
what humanly possible but quietly 
respect those limits order escape 
schizophrenia, and the teachers teach- 
ers who would have the teacher pile 
more than Olympian heights split- 
second efficiency and split-personality di- 
visibility. “Says you,” she says her- 
self. “An inspiring idea,” says she aloud, 
and discreetly walks off with her sum- 
mer Sensibly, she divides herself 
into three parts like Gaul and the Trin- 
ity—and rejects the thirty imprac- 
ticable. 

Most educational progress consists of, 
and most educational literature deals 
with, compromises between 
niques private tutoring and those 
mass education. Tutoring prohibitive- 
expensive and tends turn out ego- 
centric anti-social brats. Mass education 
must some way manage 
pretty good job most the kids, 
excellent job few, and not too bad 
job the rest. literate psychologist 
can teach individual; takes actu- 


ary teach group. The psychological 
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and the actuarial minds not always 
agree. 

For the authors and publishers 
textbooks straddle the fence between 
individual and mass education quite 
teacher. The publisher and the classroom 
teacher optimists: both insist that 
can done with reasonable concessions 
the realities. What constitutes rea- 
sonable concession the great bone 
contention, the prime reason why text- 
books institution get panned, The 
advocates private-tutoring methods 
instruction reject uncompromisingly the 
degree standardization that textbooks 
imply. “The strictly average pupil,” 
they reason, “is rare that the child 
who can use textbook addressed him 
just accident. let’s dispense with 
the textbook and make the lack suit- 
able materials unanimous.” 

course that isn’t what they say. 
Instead, they urge the teacher teach 
half dozen classes once, with half 
dozen texts. use none all, 
trusting random reading. make 
her own. Only the other day, 
superb little book the teaching 
slow learners—the polite name, you 
know, for dullards—I read excellent in- 
structions for writing tailor-made text 
matter and for checking its suitability. 
For writing when? That, like who 
made God, question that nobody 
ever answers. 

Every proposal vary the text ma- 
terials (as contrasted with reference ma- 
terials) used within small group 
children whose reading ages differ 
less than two three years smacks 
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perfectionism and impracticality. 
feasible and often necessary divide 
the children elementary-school 
class into two even three sections 
the basis reading ability. The spread 
abilities within each section then 
seldom great prevent the success- 
ful use the same textbook most 
all the several children the section. 
Care must course taken select, 
from the many available, appropriate 
text, and interpret and amplify 
with all the intimacy and ingenuity that 
any good teacher would employ were 
she teaching the one class she credited 
with teaching rather than the three she 
must actually teach. 

those nth-degree boys and girls, 
the militantly professional teachers 
teachers, that not enough. Forgetting 
the enormous difference I.Q. 
reading age between the highest and 
lowest strata interested and success- 
ful readers any magazine, As- 
tounding Science Fiction The Read- 
they petulantly demand ex- 
actness fit, were, between reader 
and book which shifted the ready- 
made clothing industry would put out 
business. How many everyday Ameri- 
can mothers, chosen random, could 
make better-fitting suit for Johnny than 
one sale the Emporium for boys 
his size? The percentage teachers who 
(if they had the time) could make for 
that same Johnny better-fitting reader 
arithmetic than already published 
and obtainable far smaller, because the 
task far more difficult. 

Most complaints against textbooks are 
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the effect that they are ill-fitting. 
Wherever system rigid uniformity 
prevails, such complaints are justified. 
The remedy, obviously, better shop- 
ping methods, not return household 
fabrication. 

Information longer the sole 
goal education. Let the reader not 
misled the fact that have presented 
unsympathetically the case those who 
would sacrifice other values for un- 
necessary and undesirable degree di- 
quently instructional materials. 
not react negatively every educational 
trend, sound unsound, that poses 
problems for publishers. Sometimes 
these trends are salutary and command 
the support any public-spirited per- 
son—even publisher. Such trend 
the increased recognition the im- 
portance acquiring benign attitudes 
contrasted with the acquisition in- 
formation that may and often does fail 
modify the response the individual 
his environment. Superior adjustment 
goal than knowledge. 

This incontrovertible fact tends 
two ways lessen respect for textbooks. 
One justified. The other not. 

For centuries textbooks functioned 
chiefly repositories knowledge, bins 
information, thesauri data. For 
such purpose they were admirably and 
obviously suited. When, the New 
England Primer, religious moraliz- 
ing motif was added, was, more often 
than not, clumsily handled. Pious plati- 
tudes turned out duds, boring more 
than they galvanized into virtuous ac- 
tion. With the increased secularization 
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public education, sanctification via 
schoolbooks fizzled out. Textbook au- 
thors were quite unprepared for the 
heavy demands upon their tact imposed 
the call for printed materials that 
would teach pupils feel and what 
they ought feel and they are 
happy and acceptable members 
almost impossibly complex society. 
Few authors publishers have learned 
this lesson well. Needless say, the 
anti-textbook declaimers make the most 
the fact. 

New virtues, like new gadgets, tend 
steal the show. The advent sound 
motion pictures stopped the demand for 
silent movies, even subjects which 
sound makes useful contribution. 
Teachers had been doling out informa- 
tion and imparting skills since long be- 
fore the days Socrates. The world 
was used that, and there was nothing 
novel dramatic about it. course 
the world still needed have its 
edge and skills perpetuated, view 
the inconvenience acquiring them 
again novo, but the task had become 
humdrum—scarcely worth while the 
eyes the frothy Informa- 
tion had become passé, and handing 
the torch was work for unimaginative 
dolts. Facts were suspect, and the pur- 
veyors wacky doctrines both within 
and without the field ordinarily staked 
out for Education rose such heights 
that least one venerable top-flight edu- 
cator publicly embraced Technocracy. 
If, the happy-go-lucky anti-intellec- 
tualism the twenties and thirties, 
add compelling motive dodge truth, 
wit, the terrifying nature any un- 
biased, comprehensive view our world 
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today and whither are headed, 
wonder that campaigns against text- 
books have stopped short public bon- 
fires. 

Knowledge has come re- 
garded impermanent and therefore 
The uncritical acceptance 
new “sciences” further undermines the 
popular faith the continuity facts. 
When learning ceased entirely stat- 
and began part dynamic, the 
absolutists were alarmed and became 
suspicious all systematic statements 
and formulations. Facts had lost their 
toe-hold. accepted linguistic usages 
vary from time time and place 
place and grammar earthy science 
changing people change, the study 
language, certain type mind, 
takes new futility. Boundaries shift 
and populations change, study 
geography the old-fashioned sense 
quickly enlarge our conception the 
subject are not remain geograph- 
ically illiterate. 

The “new science geopolitics” was 
widely touted during World War II. 
consisted largely politico-geographical 
rationalizations behalf imperialistic 
policies followed two Old-World 
powers, one now ex-enemy, the other 
now ex-friend. Few educators knew 
enough were brave enough expose 
it. people believed it. wasn’t 
wrong with the schoolbooks. 

All their lives teachers had heard 
logic, had been warned against substi- 
tuting one meaning word for an- 
other the middle argument, had 
been taught think and speak reason- 
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ably rather than emotionally. Then sud- 
denly, with wealth and intricacy 
technical terminology that made 
pedaguese piker’s patois, new prophets 
proclaimed new science thought and 
communication with impressive admix- 
eclectic science indeed. confess deep- 
seated suspicion hocus-pocus—of what 
isn’t stated clearly enough for 
sure that understand it; but far 
have been able keep afloat the 
eddies what ought, 
its very nature, the most limpid 
streams, have been unable convince 
myself that any theory tenet se- 
mantics unsound. quarrel only with 
its pretensions newness—with the de- 
moralizing effect persuading un- 
suspecting public that anything funda- 
mental new system logic and 
human relations could lie dormant for 
couple thousand years, unsuspected 
Lockes and Kants and waiting 
discovered twentieth-century dialec- 
ticians. 

What with old doctrines found 
false, and changeless truths altered, and 
new sciences that are new but wrong, 
and new sciences that are right but old, 
can you blame the average citizen for 
concluding that knowledge just “ain’t 
what uster be,” and for being particu- 
larly suspicious the textbooks 
which stored? 

Questioning the value literacy 
strikes the heart not only 
but education and democratic living. 
Several times within the year—and 
never once have read books 
journals heard from convention 
platforms frank expressions doubt 
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the importance universal literacy. 
Were not for the known respectability 
the writers and speakers involved, 
one whom could have fully appreci- 
ated the implications what said, 
should consider public avowal such 
qualms little short sinister. When 
leaders any country look with equa- 
nimity upon the prospect denying 
their lowliest fellow-citizens that 
arity with words and their meanings 
without which competent thought the 
simplest public questions impossible, 
democracy—for them least—is its 
way out. Literacy, sure, 
guaranty freedom. Witness Russia, 
where the winning brought only 
change masters. But without literacy 
there can only slavery. have dis- 
cussed this matter elsewhere and will 
not labor the point here. 

Advocates change the content 
emphasis subject matter concen- 
trate textbooks more tangible and 
more easily analyzed than viva-voce in- 
struction. These innovators occupy every 
conceivable status between that starry- 
eyed idealist and shifty-eyed press agent 
for selfish enterprises. They range from 
UNESCO, less, organization 
that wants textbooks say less about 
the nutritional value certain highly 
nutritional food. 

Such extremes are manifestly far 
apart deserve separate discussion. 

super-social scientist, let say, de- 
vises plan whereby the acts public 
officials are dramatized the classroom. 
From those President those 
Greeter, functions are taught reénact- 
ment. Students become demonstrably 
better citizens. series classroom 
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trials makes vivid the triumph 
virtue over wrongdoing that, actual 
count, cases delinquency are reduced 
more than half. The new system 
works marvelously well that 
meat for the reformers. What they 
about it? They deputize experts 
conduct nation-wide survey the ex- 
tent which D.C. (Dramatized Civics) 
taught the public schools Amer- 
ica. they put recording machines into 
hundreds classrooms sample pro- 
cedure? No. Perhaps these experts are 
the very ones who, their last previous 
survey, deplored the tendency let the 
the course study. That 
makes difference now. They study 
the textbooks common use. With 
chivalrous regard for every author’s 
sensitiveness, their report avoids identifi- 
cation individual texts. Civics instruc- 
tion going the dogs because 79% 
all civics classes still use books that 
antedate D.C., and text before D.C. 
devoted more than 24% the proper 
space directions for acting the part 
Greeter. Books, you observe, have 
slipped back into their pristine position 
determiners the details teaching 
and study. Why? Because easier 
tabulate books than people, and (as long 
they remain anonymous) there are 
fewer kickbacks mistakes are made. 
And comes pass that the text- 
book performs the twin and very useful 
functions scapegoat and guidepost 
better things. The scapegoat aspect 
bothers nobody, for professional 
studies are notoriously slow execu- 
tion and this study published long after 
the books analyzed have been super- 
seded better texts. 
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Intermediate between those who try 
the wrong way make sound textbook 
changes for good reasons, and those who 
try the right way make unsound 
changes for unworthy reasons, are 
groups that seek unsound changes for 
worthy motives. Patriotism, 
ample, becomes stupidly identified with 
lambasting such-and-such book, usual- 
unread the well-meaning but cred- 
ulous second-hand critic. Loyalty our 
institutions becomes senseless resistance 
orderly change—stubborn refusal 
advance since the millennium already 
here. Other publishers can speak this 
point with more feeling than The 
only book ever promoted pub- 
lisher that was attacked leftist was 
written author who some years 
later was excoriated for his alleged 
rightism. 

Last comes the demimonde pres- 
sure-groupers—or should say pressure- 
gripers? Textbooks don’t have enough 
say about one’s hobby. One’s occupa- 
tion, one’s source bread and butter, 
paid insufficient One’s race, 
one’s religion slighted because not 
singled out for preferred treatment. 
mention the natural handicaps desert 
and semi-desert regions lese majesty. 
type study any crop, mineral, 
industry dangerous because, its 
very nature, type study emphasizes 
one example the expense others. 
Who cares about the kids? Propaganda 
more important than education. 
from time time all have hurt 
our consciences compromising with 
encyclopedism. The penalty refusal 
rejection our product selfish 
ignorant groups powerful enough in- 
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timidate schools—and us! Perhaps the 
fairest criticism most textbooks would 
relate sins commission and omis- 
sion which their authors and publish- 
ers have been guilty effort 
escape the unfair criticism which they 
would otherwise have incurred. 

are seldom attacked 
the promoters audio-visual aids 
education. And, may say, vice versa. 
Thus conclude enumeration types 
and sources attacks upon textbooks 
that might continued indefinitely, 
with disclaimer—by denying that there 
rivalry quarters where some 
readers might suspect its existence. 
few gadget-minded hotheads, 
sure, show their enthusiasm for teaching 
instruments made metal, celluloid, 
and plastics sophomoric references 
the deadness those made paper. 
It’s like knocking Michigan boost 
Ohio—just little juvenile. They’ve 
been doing this for some years, and each 
year, may judge industry vol- 
ume reliably reported, books have 
been little less dead than the year be- 
fore. 

the other hand, striking and 
noteworthy fact that several the most 
prominent authorities the field 
audio-visual education are equally inter- 
ested and equally expert book-larnin’. 
One them, fact, has recently con- 
tributed the profession one the 
newest and most important devices for 
measuring readability—of books! Trea- 
tises audio-visual education come 
covers, not albums. 

Books, filmstrips, 
sound recorders, and television sets work 
hand hand, each its own way, edu- 
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cating the youth America. the hills 
and sometimes the slums the book 
likely the teacher’s only helper. 
There not despised. Nor the 
classroom teachers Gold Coast schools 
look down upon it; them sym- 


bol permanence and stability, depend- 
able even when the power line breaks 
down. Let the showmen bark! Presses 
will roll long after the needlers and 
the exhibitionists and even the honest 
critics are forgotten. 


SOCRATES 


Athenian wise, thy reasoning clear didst pierce 
The inconsistencies prophets fierce, 

Who worshipped gods quarrels, greeds and lusts, 
Who searched for heavenly answers the gusts 
Grecian winds, quivering entrails curled, 
blood heifers, incense whirled. 

God justice and consistency, 

Craved thy perceptive mind persistently, 

God devoid Zeus’ partial bent, 

Hera’s pride, Pluto’s discontent. 

The study mankind thou didst pursue, 

And the thankless mob wert wont strew 
Sage questions, that would stir the crowd think, 
Until society upon the brink 

justice, upward climbed. And oh, the view 
That thou envisioned! they only knew! 


SWANSON 
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Harbingers Improvement 


Teacher Education 


EACHER education, like civilization, 
had its ups and downs 
extent that from one perspective may 
show considerable promise and improve- 
ment, while from slightly different 
view, may appear hopeless, abject 
mass sinking ever deeper into abysmal 
declivity. Just the ancient Greeks once 
upon time anxiously awaited harbin- 
gers messengers good tidings 
they came running from village vil- 
lage, we, education, have been watch- 
ing hopefully for some 
bingers our professional field. 
sure, the harbingers’ arrival may not 
always indicate improvement, but there 
are some unmistakable gains which 
may cited for our attention. 

has been reported that there are 
over 1200 institutions higher learn- 
ing which are engaged the training 
teachers. Among these, highly 
probable that hundreds diverse pat- 
terns preservice training for teachers 
exist. evident that the bulk the 
training teachers from numbers 
aspect accomplished less than one- 
third the total number offering 
teacher training courses. logical that 
some 400 these institutions would 
position co-ordinate efforts and 
show some genuine leadership, although 
does not follow that institution 
training smaller numbers prevented 
outstanding 


thinking teacher education improve- 
ment. 

planned changes are being established 
sufficiently merit description and in- 
clusion list indications that bet- 
ter day for teacher education hand. 

Joint Operational Planning With 
Public School 
Teacher training institutions have 
last begun hold conferences 
and advisory sessions with the 
administrators who employ their 
product. Through careful plan- 
ning and down-to-earth sugges- 
tions given from unbiased and 
unselfish standpoint, the admin- 
istrator able assist immeas- 
urably planning group 
teacher training experiences bet- 
ter designed prepare teachers 
for effective participation the 
schools today. 

Compilations Suggestions For 
Improvement From eachers-In- 
Training, Recent Graduates, 
Older Teachers And Supervisors 
need get the whole story 
order visualize the picture 
effectively. The opinions each 
the above groups cannot 
overlooked without certain loss 
the diagnosis teacher educa- 
tion weaknesses. Follow-up stud- 
ies graduates, long over- 
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looked possibility, are becoming 
regular adjunct the preserv- 
program numerous institu- 
tions. From data thus gained are 
supplied the basic facts for use 
planning improved programs. 

Rapid Growth Experimental 
Teacher Education Programs 
During the past year, numerous 
institutions have set motion 
have set machinery plan 
truly experimental programs 
preservice training teachers. 
From such varieties experi- 
mental attack, can expect 
find many the answers our 
problem determining what 
types competencies are devel- 
oped certain experiences 
training. appears evident, 
the moment, that over hundred 
such experimental programs will 
underway September, 1949. 
The Increasing Trend Toward 
Five Year Preservice Programs 
Teacher Training 

The spade work has been com- 
pleted many colleges and 
several states shift five 
year minimum preservice training 
period. are beginning ad- 
mit more freely that adequate 
and professional job training 
teachers cannot accomplished 
less than five academic years. 
have been stymied prog- 
ress toward such goal the 
unnatural teacher shortage and 
agencies and institutions stress- 
ing preparation shorter periods 
time, but these handicaps will 
not continue serve obstacles 


very much longer. Important na- 
tional groups have gone 
record favoring minimum 
five years preservice training 
for teachers. 


The Complete Restudy And Re- 


organization Undergraduate 
Required Courses Education 
The trend has been well estab- 
lished provide long chain 
correlated and integrated func- 
tional courses education 
throughout tertiary educational 
experiences. Overlapping and 
unmeaningful materials are being 
deleted extent that many 
the education courses bearing 
the same titles decade ago 
are hardly recognizable com- 
pared with content that former 
time. many cases this reorgani- 
zation has carried with new 
names for courses. Names 
courses are little importance 
long the content arranged 
systematic and well chosen se- 
quence practical information 
adequately balanced between 
theory and practice. have re- 
alized that the same old courses 
just relabeled, but essentially un- 
changed, will not do. order 
meet the needs for adequate 
training, new 
courses especially fitted for ad- 
justment the complex world 
are coming into being. 


New Understanding And Phi- 


losophy For Student 

are coming belief that 
there should ample participa- 
tory experiences with youth long 
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before actual student teaching 
taken course. These activities 
may include extensive participa- 
tion with out-of-school youth 
groups, little preliminary teach- 
ing practice demonstration 
classes part all regular 
education courses preferably 
both. addition, increased ob- 
servation demonstration and 
regular public school classes as- 
sists preparation for more ef- 
fective student teaching. Such 
experiences pave the way for 
much more realistic preparation 
for the sort student teaching 
which provides fitting climax 
long chain training experi- 
ences. The actual student teach- 
ing rapidly becoming “off- 
campus” away from home en- 
gagement where 
spends minimum six weeks 
full time teaching and partici- 
pation school and community 
coming part the area where 
the carefully selected school 
located. 


Better Understanding The 


Nature And 
Methods Courses 

Gone are the days when the 
academician can defend his prem- 
ise that matters not what 
method you teach something 
long you really know your 
subject-matter. Also the trash 
heap the concept that methods 
are all important the exclusion 
subject matter. longer 
believe that teacher should 


have inclusive bag tricks 
designed supply the proper 
technique pattern action for 
each step the way school 
program. The latter has resulted 
stultifying stereotyped ap- 
proach which inevitably holds 
ingenuity and resourcefulness 

minimum. Some rather funda- 

mental changes have happened 

the thinking those who 
really understand methods 
follows: 

opment, are practically fruit- 
accompanied 
and intimately related ex- 
periences with children where 
the methods can tried 
they are studied. 

Children probably learn quite 
similarly terms methods 
courses, thus increasing the 
emphasis for general methods 
and diminishing the scope 
special methods, 

emphasis 
does not preclude the utiliza- 
tion 
courses within field. Valua- 
ble helps for teaching are 
natural component special 
methods approach. 

Special methods which tend 
preserve the so-called sa- 
cred entity subject matter 
courses opposed the im- 
portance other courses are 
disappearing. Rather, are 
now turning era com- 
mon learnings wherein each 
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subject can co-operatively make 
some contribution blend 
necessary skills and informa- 
tions, 


Getting the Facts Educa- 


tion 

For years have accepted many 
assumptions and postulates, edu- 
cationally speaking, without 
really getting down the bus- 
iness ascertaining facts about 
education. Only recently have 
systematic research projects, co- 
ordinated some cases with 
several joint operations involved, 
been energized activated 
large scale basis. These attempts 
get basic facts should 
develop new solutions many 
our dilemmas and serve 
point departure for new inno- 
vations preservice training 
teachers. 


Better And More General Edu- 


cation Courses College 

quite generally accepted that 
teachers must educated well 
trained. This basic education 
must necessity grounded 
the common learnings requisite 
for all who would live the best 
possible life adjusting 
world filled with obstacles for 
societal survival. Just common 
learnings must expedited 
our secondary schools, 
teachers our schools must have 
had functional training com- 
mon learnings materials. Such 
treatment does not delimit ade- 
quate professional training, nor 
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for professional courses. Proper 
provision can made for bal- 
ance between creative activities, 
professional education 
eral education our programs 
without undue sacrifice 
other existing requirements. 
Co-ordination And Integration 
Our Services Students One 
Large Department Teacher 
Education 

There increasing tendency 
toward integration and co-ordina- 
tion our services students 
that all aspects will 
resonance with the ob- 
jectives the training program. 
These services include such areas 
supplying information about 
the profession students, recruit- 
ment plans, selection practices, re- 
tention techniques, required pro- 
fessional course structures, place- 
ment, follow-up, post supervision, 
in-service training assistance, and 
research existing patterns and 
planning. first this seems 
too all-inclusive for effective 
organization but closer examina- 
tion reveals the plausibility 
inter-relating these services and 
structuring them through 
closely knit organization de- 
partment teacher education. 
Emphasis Quality Instruc- 
tion And Not Solely Re- 
search Writing 

Perhaps serious indictment 
that teachers teach largely they 
have been taught. Serious accusa- 
tions low calibre instruction 
the tertiary level have been 
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levelled, especially during the 
past two These two 
assumptions add clear im- 
plication that the current shift 
emphasis consider quality 
teaching more nearly equal 
plane with research and writing 
has not come any too early. 
high time that our trainees 
experience only the very highest 
calibre instruction which 
adequately trained staff can offer. 


Deeper Understanding the 


Social Implications Education 
Perhaps the greatest gain, educa- 
tionally, the twentieth century 
the new focus social impli- 
cations education. are face 
face with accepting the premise 
that can live peace only 
through understanding and ap- 
preciation all peoples for each 
other. Education faced with the 
task widening the social hori- 
zon 
with peoples throughout the 
world and concurrently defend- 
ing and assisting the survival 
the family key institution 
civilization. The social aware- 
ness problems, 
dangers and opportunities our 
culture the world social 
realities offers constant chal- 
lenge for better interpretation 
social implications for education. 
Better Co-ordination Services 
And Dissemination Informa- 
tion From Commissions, Coun- 
Associations, And Profes- 
sional Magazines 

are entering era in- 
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creased participation success- 
ful teachers the work com- 
missions, associations al. which 
are dedicated improving 
teacher education. addition, 
professional journals are carrying 
more literature interest 
teacher education and pre- 
sumed from data available that 
such materials are being read 
ever increasing and ever more 
appreciative 
Some efforts toward clearing 
house ideas are apparent, and 
there some promise new 
journal dedicated teacher edu- 
cation soon appearing the field. 

14. Training For Profession Vastly 

Improved Status And Oppor- 
tunity 

are fortunate that many 
real professional gains have been 
accomplished since the close 
World War II. Many the 
improvements clearly 
that wise for young men 
into the profession. Young 
men can prepare for teaching 
with calm assurance that 
improved situation 
socially and professionally when 
compared what they observed 
while they were pupils second- 
ary schools, 

These harbingers are not nebulous 
idle dreams but definite straws the 
wind better things our threshold. 
Although have been dominated 
tradition and have often appeared 
powerless the grips inaction, the 
present time may well looked back 
upon decade two hence the real 
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turning point the teacher education 
programs our country. 

Some great college university 
going lead the way. Many are making 
significant strides experimentally and 
otherwise. Perhaps several may achieve 
great goals simultaneously, coopera- 
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tively, diverse patterns. any 
consideration, the future far from 
hopeless. Let’s accept the responsibilities 
and expedite transition new era 
improved and adequate teacher training 
the limit our total capacities and 
capabilities. 


Ewan Clague, commissioner labor statistics the United States 
Department Labor, speaking the University Chicago, said that 
social and economic problems old age and maturity will become 


painfully apparent the next ten years 


the old and mature will 


constitute one-third the nation’s population 1960 and forty per- 
cent the year Before 1960, life will have been length- 
ened two full decades compared the year 1900 
only one out persons was years age over. the present 
time, about one persons, and the year 2000, will less 
than one eight The age group between and 64, 
constituting employment problem, formed about one the 
population 1900, and about one the present time, and the 
year 1980, will about one 4.... There was time when very 
high proportion this entire group—the aged and mature—worked 
and earned livelihood. 1890, over percent the men years 
and older were reported the labor force. 1940, only 43.4 percent 
were working, and seems reasonable expect the proportion men 
the labor force will continue down the decades come. 
aged constitute retirement problem, the mature, em- 
ployment The age group men and women, 64, 
emerging longtime problem unemployment, which will give 
the nation trouble even times prosperity and high production. 
positive program job-getting and job-holding will re- 
quired the future. Positive community effort and governmental 
action will have Workers will have face future 
opportunities and not mourn past Unions will have devise 
ways and means enhancing the employability their older mem- 
bers, and industry will have consider whether its processes and 
methods may not have geared the use far larger propor- 
tion older workers than now the case.” 


Pink Pills 


who has ever observed 
physician will note that care- 
fully analyzing his activities and meth- 
ods one can. draw most interesting 
analogy the work the teacher. 
examination typical doctor-patient 
relationship provides opportunity 
observe what physician actually does. 
scene such the following enacted 
many home. 

Someone the family suddenly be- 
comes ill. Members the family be- 
come excited and ask each other what 
they can do. One member the family 
suggests and another calls the physi- 
cian who consents come see the 
patient. The doctor comes carrying 
small black bag filled with instruments, 
bandages, and bottles containing pills 
and medicines different colors. 
looks into the mouth and throat. 
asks questions about what 
eaten; inquires about the appetite; puts 
thermometer into the patient’s mouth. 
After few minutes looks the 
thermometer; counts the pulse; 
uses stethoscope listen the heart 
and lungs. this point makes 
analysis the tests and evaluates the 
information obtained. then gives 
certain pills medicine taken 
assigned intervals. gives advice 
how long the patient should stay 
bed and prescribes diet. The doctor 
may leave instructions where 
may called should the patients’ con- 
dition deteriorate in, say, twenty-four 


forty-eight hours. Then the doctor 
picks his bag and leaves. 

From the surface may appear that 
the physician simply goes through 
series mechanical and set motions, 
and immediately comes with the de- 
sired advice and prescription. Many lay- 
men and parents think the teacher, too, 
goes through series set recitations, 
books, courses study, and out comes 
the educated product, all set for life. 
Obviously this not true justifiable, 
neither the case the physician nor 
that the teacher. The doctor must see 
more, more, and know more than 
has appeared the surface. must 
probe deeply, and back his profes- 
sional activities are some basic reasons, 
knowledges, and skills which make the 
proper diagnosis and treatment possible. 
with the teacher. He, too, 
doctor; not called into the home 
see the student, but rather the stu- 
dent sent him. Nevertheless, 
must skilled diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

The teacher, also, carries small black 
bag but are not the instruments 
the medical practitioner but rather the 
accumulated capital the professional 
wisdom the form skills, knowledge, 
professional preparation, good health, 
strong personality, experience, social 
understanding, and sound educational 
philosophy. The teacher does not apply 
bandages, but does have reservoir 
words, interests, intelligence, sym- 
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pathy, ideals, and patience aid 
counseling and guiding both having 
the proper educational experiences and 
the techniques selecting them. 
Guidance and counseling are often 
thought something apart from 
teaching. However, before teacher can 
satisfactory job teaching must 
realize that guidance and teaching are 

the small bag are not pills and 
medicine but mastery good teach- 
ing skills and professional techniques. 
able organize subject in- 
dependently the textbook, keep the 
class interested and under proper con- 
trol, raise the right questions the 
right time, and carry the class think- 
ing along proper conclusions, all 
these activities call for type skill 
that can mastered only hard work, 
intense study, and experience the pro- 
fession teaching. 

The teacher looks not into the mouth 
and throat but into the student’s be- 
havior, and examines what there 
will know where and how begin 
his work. pretty well accepted 
fact that everyone given class will 
not begin the same point nor end 
the same place. The teacher asks ques- 
tions what the student has had 
his educational diet; inquires about 
his appetite, that is, his interests, atti- 
tudes, and needs, The teacher uses the 
thermometer intelligence and achieve- 
ment testing see how the student 
stands relation other students. The 
job the teacher get look inside 
the student much the same taking 
X-ray, and noting the internal and 
emotional characteristics and personality 
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make-up the individual. The abilities, 
interests, purposes, and attitudes each 
pupil must determine what may ef- 
fectively try and how it. 
Teachers must learn know their pupils 
personalities interacting with their 
environments. 

But what diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion? That must worked out, too. 
Youth somewhat rudely handled 
his introduction complex world and 
nature has provided him with tools 
ideas for getting on. These must 
acquired. What abilities are needed 
people modern society? How shall 
they taught? How shall the inventory 
taken? What needed world 
where there are machines and more 
machines? What needed world 
where there national and international 
bickering and misunderstanding? What 
abilities must built which are now 
lacking and which may directed to- 
ward solving national and international 
problems? 

Some tentative answers may de- 
veloped. Personal and social competence 
are essential objectives education. 
This leads the consideration and de- 
velopment abilities, attitudes, and 
understandings various areas. leads 
the development appropriate so- 
cial processes. Once the objectives have 
been set they must translated into 
behavior changes students. The next 
step devise the proper learning 
experiences, and so, the prescription. 
Education (in the analogy, health) 
the product the right kind experi- 
ences. Students must work, study, read, 
think, practice, experiment, and exercise, 
order gain experiences. The out- 
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comes will proportion the right 
kind and amount experiences the stu- 
dent has. paragraph from the Missouri 
State Department Education publica- 
tion Administrator’s Handbook for 
High School Districts apropos here: 


expected that the experiences 
which young people have living and 
working the secondary schools for pe- 
riods from four six years will affect 
actual behavior, expressed attitudes, and 
modes thinking the end that the influ- 
ence the school will make positive im- 
print upon the character these young 
people. the final analysis the effective- 
ness any school program must deter- 
mined the experiences which pupils have 
under intelligent guidance and leadership. 
(The underlings are the authors’.) 


Although the pills are pink, the 
physician knows that color generally 
incidental. Each patient ill slightly 
different way. The teacher knows his 
pupils are not alike too. They not 
all earn, act, react the same man- 
ner, the same time, nor the same 
sequence. clear that the same edu- 
cational diet must not prescribed for 
each member the group. the teacher 
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develop the skill adapt instruction 
finds his group. Growth the part 
the student depends large part 
upon how the learning directed. The 
pink pill may become social studies, but 
vastly different social studies for some 
than for others. may have been pink 
only color and the objectives, proc- 
esses, and results something indigenous 
the student. 

The physician has some powerful 
drugs. has the teacher. The doctor 
can put his patient sleep; can the 
teacher. The physician may administer 
medicine accelerate inhibit cer- 
tain processes. The teacher does too. 
The one may immobilize area, the 
other may withdraw privileges; the one 
uses medication and the other remedial 
instruction. Right down the last tech- 
nique this analogy can completed. 
Only one point more needs men- 
tioned. After course treatments has 
been administered, the physician writes 
the last line his record, “Recovery: 
complete.” The teacher, after giving 
course treatments, writes quite simply, 
“Promoted.” 


not think democracy presupposes general agreement funda- 
mental principles except this one:—that the differences between the 
rival parties are not sufficiently great warrant their settlement 
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Madonna with Child and Stars 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Against nightfall Minnesota-blue, 

With stars above her finely parted hair, 

She sits proudly some mothers 

And lulls her child into the slumber’s care. 


The stars are triumvirate love 


For father, farm, and her divinely fair 


Own little son. Peace like gentle dove 


Has spread its wings and rests upon the air. 


Where this earth could deeper glow 

happiness certain and serene? 

The leaves may fall, the fields may sport their snow, 
But through the seasons there remains the scene 

motherhood envisioned and fulfilled. 


Madonna with the stars, your child stilled. 
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Life Besieged City 
Shanghai Diary 


OBSERVER 


Thursday April 21, 1949 
HAS COME this city last. 

For exactly twenty days, beginning 
with April Fools day and ending with 
yesterday, the people here were 
frenzy know the issue the peace- 
talk. And now comes out—the worst 
for everyone. 

There nothing astonishing the 
news. Rooted the political hatred for 
nearly thirty years, almost natural 
that they should fight out the game. 
fact, would something wonder 
about they could come agree- 
ment. 

Some ten years ago, this news would 
have startled the whole Shanghai 
and put state consternation. 
But now received with indifference. 
Only the wealthy care flee. Life 
hard everyone. What interest can this 
news offer when are counting 
our living the day. Yes, there was 
the shelling the British warship 
“Amethyst” the newspaper large 
letters, but who cares? 

Garrison Headquarter announces the 
curfew hour Shanghai de- 
clared war area. Emergency laws are 
promulgated which impose death 
those who disturb the order society, 
create financial havoc, spread rumor. 
goes without saying that the Com- 
munist elements are shot when 
found. 


But still there whisper- 
ings from ear ear. The most signifi- 


cant one the crossing the river 
the Reds. 


Friday April 22, 1949 

The Reds actually cross the river de- 
spite the boasting the government 
that the Yangtze River could easily bar 
the progress the invading armies. 
With the warships and air forces their 
command, are surprised that the 
government should fail stop the ad- 
vance the Reds. They have con- 
temptuously called them bandits, but 
bandits can wage battle successfully with 
them, can only conclude that either 
the governmental troups are fast deteri- 
orating internally the insurgents are 
something more than mere 
either way, still looks bad for the 

The evening post reports the loss 
Kiangyin, strategic point between 
Nanking and Shanghai. really won- 
der why such important and appar- 
ently invincible fort can easily have 
succumbed the attack force with 
inferior weapons, But later comes out 
that the soldiers the fortress revolted. 
Always revolt. They simply would not 
fight, and why not? They are fed with 
nothing better than provender for 
beasts, they are clothed with the worst 
and cheapest materials. Why? Because 
our country poor; are poor. Surely 
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our ministers not look like ministers 
poor nation, they not have 
miserly look about them. They are rich, 
very rich, and rank with multi-million- 
aires the States. are our generals. 
These are before the soldiers’ eyes; they 
are not blind. the government would 
just improve their treatment bit, 
would alter the whole scene. But now 
almost too late. 

Our generals are always exaggerating 
their own worth, always underestimating 
the strength their opponents. fact, 
they are pack braggarts. They just 
bully the soldiers and spurn them 
they were beasts. They stay the rear 
during the fighting, and they expect the 
soldiers die valiantly the front just 
for the sake augmenting the glory 
few wonder they 
are defeated. 

Now, after much boasting, they are 
evacuating from Nanking Canton. 


Saturday April 23, 1949 


Today, Chen-kiang, the provincial 
capital situated midway between Nan- 
king and Shanghai, lost the Reds. 
The radio announced that Nanking was 
great confusion. The situation there 
not very clear. When they say “not 
very clear,” ten ten the place 
gone. quick? incredible! Again 
soldiers who were assigned defend the 
capital. 

There was sudden boom the price 
rice and charcoal the afternoon. 
People were whispering that Wu-sih, 
important river port producing charcoal 
and rice, has been captured the Reds. 
not think captured. surrenders. 
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January 


Just look the soldiers, the plight 
they are in. 


Sunday April 24, 1949 


Surely Shanghailanders are the most 
adaptable group this country, not 
the world. They are accustomed 
storm this kind, and can adapt them- 
selves any environment. Just look 
them now. The rich are fleeing the coun- 
try, all the south-bounded planes are 
fully booked the middle next 
The middle-class are hoarding 
food that can obtained with money— 
canned goods, preserved food-stuff, such 
salted fish, dehydrated carrots and the 
like. While trucks soldiers wheel 
the front, they are heading for an- 
other buying rush. Judging from the 
quantity food each individual family 
stores, they must have discounted the 
possibility being wiped away the 
blind cannon-shells. Certainly they are 
all confident survive this war, they 
have already survived the last. 

Curfew hour advances The 
Garrison Headquarter does not give 
reason, they not mention how near 
are the communists, but this sure 
bad sign, and everyone can inter- 
pret it. 

The fall Nanking confirmed 
last. This time, they not employ 
subterfuge cover their disgrace. 
They announce this news nothing 
had happened the capital, which they 
had pledged defend the last drop 
their blood. 


Monday April 25, 1949 


Early every morning, large numbers 
people are gathering front the 
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booking office the China Merchant 
Navigation Company. They have totally 
forgotten the shipwreck that exacted 
toll more than three thousand lives 
few months ago. 

This morning went CNAC 
(China National Aviation Corporation) 
make reservation for friend. The 
place was hard packed with people. 
very bad smell pervaded the air that 
was all noisy, perpetual 
buzzing seemed reign that place 
each strove speak first. The clerk told 
that from today only four lines re- 
main function, viz: Shanghai-Chung- 
king, Shanghai-Taipeh, Shanghai-Can- 
ton and Shanghai-Hongkong. The rest 
are suspended. further told that 
the company will collect fares silver 
dollars. Why, even the government- 
operated concern disdains the basic cur- 
rency this country. And they are all 
the time trying impose the Gold Yuan 
upon the common people. really 
unbelievable and ludicrous. 

They actually collect the air passage 
hard money, and insist upon our pay- 
ment “Big Head” only. The cashiers 
from the national bank refuse accept 
the “Small Head” produced the 
Central Bank. But they are threatening 
with capital punishment dis- 
criminate all sorts silver dollars, 
either “Big Small Head” “Mexi- 
can Dollar” “Dragon Head” etc. 
this our government: one hand 
accusing people for manipulating the 
commodities price; the other hand 
leading the van adopting the silver 
dollar the monetary unit and dis- 
criminating among the dollars them- 
selves. very wonderful government 
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have today! Perhaps there are too 
many Yuans the government. This 
Yuan wants suppress the price, but 
that Yuan would not agree. Can 
good excuse? 

Tuesday April 26, 1949 

Usually you could enter the Lunghwa 
Airfield easily. The guards just ap- 
proached your car and had look 
your face. did not resemble crim- 
inal face, they let you in. But today, 
long line vehicles stretched for almost 
half mile, waiting for examination. 
One one the soldiers inspect your 
residence card. you not have it, 
then something bothersome can ex- 
pected. 

The waiting rooms were piled high 
with luggages passengers. last they 
had utilize the open ground for lug- 
gages. soon room was depleted 
its burden, was instantly replen- 
ished with new trunks. 

Everywhere there were passengers 
and luggage, vehicles, large and small, 
and planes. There were definite 
schedules. soon plane landed 
the runway, was refueled, took fresh 
load and flew another city. aver- 
age fifty planes were flown each 
the air companies, CNAC and CATC, 
not say CAT (Civil Air Transport). 

These are all high class people, the 
leading personages this country. 
They are the families our statesmen, 
our ministers and our generals, These 
are their wives, their snobbish daughters 
and their foppish sons. These are indeed 
the pride our country, country 
whose people are starving and groaning. 
And they are fleeing the country. 

There was portly dame who 
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growled much during the weighing 
her luggage, which exceeded the weight 
limits the company. Her husband 
took out card which was noble 
array titles. wondered this card 
could entitle him some privilege. 
Why? Are they not demanding all the 
citizens observe Law and regulation? 
But when they come their own con- 
venience, they even encourage people 
break regulation company. Because 
somebody this country, they let 
him pay the charge for excess bag- 
gages. 

Wednesday April 27, 1949 


The company gave each member 
the staff half picul rice. charity, 
doubt. have been working for 
years with meager pay that hardly 
reasonable. are receiving less than 
ten per cent the pre-war wages. 
really miracle that manage pass 
the time. How? starving our eyes, 
our mouths, our children and our bodies. 
can scarcely healthy way liv- 
ing. Now, when this city danger 
being besieged, our boss kind 
enough give half picul rice. 
cannot last long—perhaps twenty days 
for couple—but better than none. 
The present days are already hard for 
us, and can worse? Maybe, for who 
dares predict? 

Today the Garrison Headquarter ex- 
ecuted two people for rumour monger- 
ing. God knows was true. They 
said that they were shooting the spies 
sent the Communists spread the 
rumour, and who there contradict 
them? Certainly not for they will 
shoot just the same, though 
sure not Communist. Life 
cheap now. 
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Thursday April 28, 1949 


Generalissimo Chiang issued speech 
the people today. had glance 
its contents. was all very well said, 
but never done. was harping upon 
the old tune urging people endure 
hardship under the august name lib- 
erty. But for whose sake? would 
like know. For those top-officials, 
for their swaggering children? 

Have not suffered enough? Have 
not endured all hardship and depri- 
vation for many years? Have not 
been sticking our posts faithfully 
citizens? Yes, believe have 
reached the limit our endurance, even 
passed that limit. have crowd ten 
people single room, because the 
government connives the bad practice 
key money. They, the big-shots, 
nothing relieve our They 
permit the speculators and profiteers 
manipulate commodity prices, add 
our misery the strangulation living. 
had heartily supported the financial 
reform the government surrender- 
ing our only savings the national 
bank, and what the result? They allow 
the speculators strangle us. 

Now seems that they need people 
again, and after deserting for 
many years, they are eager pick 
their shields again. But are 
actually exhausted. Besides not 
have anything sacrifice except this 
skeleton frame. have some 
little marrow left, certainly will give, 
have ideas the communists 
except what the government chooses 
tell us, but they can defeat our troops, 
they are certainly something more than 


bandits. 
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Saturday April 30, 1949 
Just look today’s silver dollar rate. 
reaches the height nine millions. 
What monstrous hiking! But the liv- 
ing cost index more than 900,000, 
which means that our monthly salary, 
basing upon 100, can scarcely buy twelve 
silver dollars. Why, servant would 
earn more than this pre-war times. 
But must not grumble, lest they say 
are Communists bent upon disturb- 
ing the social order. 


Friday May 1949 


Our office the first floor 
building just opposite the Municipal 
building. ten a.m. happened raise 
head and look out. amaze- 
ment large throng was gathering be- 
fore it, blocking the thoroughfare. They 
were all quiet, patient and had 
such expectant air about them! Later, 
the siren shrieked violently, police car 
rolled out its cavernous gate, followed 
truck which was bound pris- 
oner doomed death. was informed 
that this was the famous leader the 
underground Shanghai. But did not 
live his reputation strong man, 
for was very nervous. was the 
first convict herald succession 
executions that were intended ter- 
rorize us. 


Wednesday May 11, 1949 


unusually large throng people 
were gathering about Police Headquar- 
ter since P.M.—an unmistakable sign 
that there was going another ex- 
ecution. Yesterday, about the same hour, 
three political prisoners were executed, 
and today the on-lookers said there 
would five. They were found guilty 
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for subversive activities aiming the 
overthrow the government. 

Almost day day some people lost 
their lives. Sometimes the condemned 
were robbers, sometimes political prison- 
ers, and sometimes alleged speculators 
manipulating the price silver dollars. 
The government seems killing 
mood, and the people enjoying 
mood. 

There was expectation and patience 
every face, they waited silently 
see how these five men were herded 
death, pursue the easy and eternal 
road another world. The roof 
the Municipal Building were crammed 
with spectators, every window along the 
street showed heads craning eagerly 
catch sight these people who were 
going die. They heeded not the sun 
that was pouring strongly over their 
heads; they heeded not the rifle butts 
that charged them clear space for 
public traffic. They were eager and 
thirsty group, thirsting for the gratifica- 
tion their curiosity. The authorities 
wanted intimidate them into submis- 
sion, but the people took indifferently, 
they simply enjoyed the brutal scene 
blood. Who can say that this civil 
world, world yearning for peace rather 
than blood. surely the sun rises 
every morning, this world relapsing 
into dire state ancient barbarity, and 
even worse. 


Thursday May 12, 1949 


Orders for the evacuation govern- 
ment organizations were issued yester- 
day, they are going away, deserting the 
people after assuring the invinci- 
bility this city. They once were sure 
defend this city against any 
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sive force for least six months, and 
now they are preparing run away. 

are sure Communists are very 
near, for sandbags are piled every 
corner the streets and front the 
main buildings. They are preparing for 
street-fight, but nine ten, these hasty 
works will never utilized. mere 
formality they show us. 


Monday May 16, 1949 


But for those piles sandbags which 
see regular intervals along the 
streets and the occasional booming the 
cannon the heavy drone aero- 
planes, almost forget that this city 
besieged and isolated from the outside 
world. 

noon, over hundred trucks laden 
with soldiers were hurrying the 
front through the street. Their faces 
were cold and stoic. They did not shout 
nor sing, and the people neither cheer 
nor curse them, was common sight 
some years ago. From the faces the 
officers that the soldiers and down 
that the people, they showed the 
same signs resignation fate. They 
certainly are not going war. Instead 
they are merely going fill the gaps 
left open the ceremony war. They 
are marching there put sem- 
blance defense, which completely 
devoid meaning the present stage. 
They just crouch the trenches, fire 
few shots whether they see the enemy 
not. this way they fulfill their mis- 
sion defending city. After all, de- 
fending city does not necessarily mean 
die with it. And this way, the 
commanding officers can present 
amazing account victory the Cen- 


tral Government, which always more 
ready accept lie than the truth, and 
forever willing give reward 
the liars and mete out punishment 
the truth-tellers until too late. 


Friday May 19, 1949 

The defence Shanghai bore its fruit 
the persons four soldiers. They are 
the “Four Heroes.” Heroes for cham- 
pionship internecine blood-shedding! 
They are accommodated the best 
hotel Shanghai, the Park Hotel. 
white cloth with the written characters 
“Four Heroes” stretched across 
over the street. And the four heroes 
lounged leisurely the window sill 
accept whatever homage the common 
people tended them, They are look- 
ing proud and noble their high 
tude. Below the people are gathering, 
gazing with stupid astonishment their 
eyes, admiring and wondering how 
man beings can attain such greatness 
bravery recounted the papers. 

These are the people call “heroes” 
today, but soon afterwards, will find 
them denounced executioners the 
same group, the same presses now ex- 
tolling them with laborious eulogy. The 
same place, the same people, only dif- 
ferent time, and under different 
fluence! 

The night radio announced orders 
from the Garrison Headquarter that 
the curfew hour will advance one hour 
earlier 9:00 P.M. and that the section 
along the bund will closed public 
tomorrow. 


Sunday May 22, 1949 


The roar cannon come nearer and 
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nearer. All through the night, there 
were heavy rains, thunder, lightning 
and the sonorous reports the guns. 
These were the grand orchestras war. 

Yesterday afternoon they had exe- 
cuted six people three different spots 
for allegedly manipulating the price 
the silver dollar. Today, the streets were 
very quiet. Usually there were silver 
dollars hawkers crying, selling and buy- 
ing. Now, people really get worried, for 
they not know where dispose 
their silver dollars for Gold Yuan. The 
official rate only millions, but the 
market rate has jumped millions. 
There such difference. 


Tuesday May 24, 1949 


They were celebrating their victory 
defending this city and there was 
grand procession passing through the 
streets. Handbills were flying every- 
where and the men were pressing closer 
everyday. There have been outgoing 
incoming planes for many days, and 
guess the airfield already lost. 
Cannon were distinctly audible, once 
coming near that the whole house 
shook with violence. But the after- 
noon knew that things were defi- 
nitely going from bad worse for the 
national government, and that what 
they called celebration was actually 
farewell Shanghai. Even they were 
going away, they still wanted deny 
the truth. They are always lying us, 
always trying save their faces. They 
are race stubborn cowards. fact, 
they are very foolish. For this stage, 
not care for anything. Where 
the refuge? Yes, where it? 

Soldiers were evacuating the Wu- 
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sung area, from where they could board 
the ships. 

six the streets were almost 
deserted. tram, vehicle any 
kind except military trucks, always full 
soldiers and, occasionally, their fam- 
All shops were closed. But for 
those curious people who gather twos 
and threes, almost fancied were 
the magic city where everything was 
suddenly transformed into statues. 


Wednesday May 25, 1949 


monium noises awoke from sleep. 
The din the cannon had already sub- 
sided, but the explosions hand gre- 
nades and the reports machine-guns 
and rifles thickened. they were fight- 
ing the streets. With the dawn the 
sound skirmishes abated. 

was still very early the morning, 
and there were already some people 
the streets. little group perhaps six 
national soldiers were trudging wearily 
before me. They had been cut from the 
main body during the heat the night’s 
fighting, and now they were wandering 
like abandoned children, not knowing 
where go. They were wary, they 
looked everywhere for the Communists. 
They turned their heads every now and 
then see they were Some- 
where near the Bubbling Well road, 
plainclothes man was halloing them 
halt. shouted them that libera- 
tion armies were already that region 
and asked them surrender their arms. 
They surrendered, permitting them- 
selves led away single man. 

eight the morning, the streets 
were alive with lookers-on full wonder 
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who wanted see what the liberation 
armies looked like. passed the whole 
length the street without encountering 
single one them until came 
police station. There, there were two 
sentinels, and crowd curious people, 
men, women and children. stood with 
them. little while, man who looked 
like captain came out. talked rapidly 
the throng. first thought was 
haranguing the new principles, but later 
understood was arguing with them 
not crowd about the gate. But the 
crowd did not disperse. Perhaps they 
considered themselves liberated people 
and had the right see what they 
wanted see, and stand where they 
wanted stand. 

Now the students and workmen were 
very busy indeed. returned from 
perambulation, they were already 
posting bills which are written 
slogans and greetings the liberation 
armies. Newspapers were sale the 
streets, but they talk entirely dif- 
ferent tone. Everything looked exactly 
the same was yesterday except that 
all the doors are closed. was dead 
city when you looked the shops, the 
closed gates the department stores, 
and the palisades every lane. But 
the streets, there were drowsy signs 
life. Every now and then, captured 
tank jeep wheeled carrying bel- 
lyful workmen and students. They 
were smiling and looking big with the 
feeling victors (though sure 
they never war), full the im- 
portance their mission. They were 
people from the various strata society, 
offering voluntary service help the 
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new government preserve peace and 
order this city. 

Everywhere there were greetings, ex- 
pressed papers, songs and slo- 
gans the Communist armies and 
leaders, those whom yesterday they 
still called bandits, those whom 
they would surely have gazed won- 
der and have killed without mercy 
captured twenty-four hours before. 
less than day, this city has changed 
hands. And greeting the new masters 
they not only forget the old ones but 
execrating and imprecating them with 
bitterness most amazing me, seeing 
how they would faun and grovel 
earlier date. Now that they were gone, 
defeated and crashed, the flatterers 
the old quickly transformed into the 
worshippers the new. They reminded 
those who shouted hysterically, “Long 
live president Chiang,” sometime ago. 
Where are they? They are now crying 
“Down with Chiang’s regime!” 
doubt there are many who are really for 
the cause, but they are invariably mi- 
nority. any wonder that should 
called “Generation the vipers” 
the Bible? 


Thursday May 26, 1949 
This indeed shameless Age, 


generation comprising all the symbolic 
vices predicted the Holy Bible. 

This morning, heard the “clang- 
clang” timbrels and gongs. Young 
voices were singing the liberation songs. 
went out and found they were pro- 
ceeding from group boys and girls 
about ten years old. They were strik- 
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ing gongs, and timbrels; singing and 
dancing and shouting before grocery 
whose door closed tightly. little 
while, man popped out his head from 
window above. They said “Open the 
shop, business usual.” Accordingly the 
man came out, and opened the shop. 
But there was one help him, for 


his apprentice and employees might 


busy another corner this city, 
advising people carry their busi- 
nesses. passed the shop again, 
was closed; were all the others. 
There were groups students the 
streets, all small kids, waving diminu- 
tive flags and singing with their small 
voices. They were led their teachers, 
who led them they would herd 
cattle. What have these little children 
with politics men? Are they not 
the instruments those opportunists 
who always wag tails before the con- 
querer and throw stones the van- 
quished? How they know that they 
are doing the right things? They had 
greeted the alien invaders ten years ago, 
they had celebrated the puppet govern- 
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ment, crying with their innocent voices, 
“Long live Chairman Wong.” They 
had again welcomed victory with equal 
All these they did because they 
were told so. They are guiltless group, 
they depend for truth, for guid- 
ance and for everything. Instead giv- 
ing them the proper benefit body 
and mind, our educators are shame- 
lessly thrusting these lambs into the 
eddy political turmoil for their own 
personal gains. Instead cultivating 
their minds love mankind, want 
instill into their pure hearts the perni- 
cious juice human hatred and preju- 
dice. How vile are! 

Now, the former 
called bogus; the former currency 
bogus; everything belonging the old 
regime bogus. How quickly adapt 
ourselves new environment. There 
will bogus bureaucrats, bogus banks, 
bogus soldiers; but thank God, there has 
never been such thing bogus people. 
They show that things are collapsible, 
but the people are forever true and gen- 
uine. 


hold treason against this government enormous crime; 
but great hold treason against free speech incomparably 
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Axiom 


Across the littered table, under the lamp, 

Elbows firm-planted, and his book wide spread, 

The boy, his tousled head between his hands, 

Read softly himself, “The whole equal 

the sum its parts.” paused awhile 

Letting the thought sink in, and then went 

“And greater than any one them.” Then suddenly 
raised his eyes and gave long look— 

Only half seeing what looked upon 

Because his thoughts meant more, just then, than sight— 


“That’s always true,” said, still quietly, 
“Not just Math, but the whole, wide world.” 


Sometimes takes fresh vision see truth 
things grown too familiar our minds. 


nation total, just much 

any geometric entity; 

Its citizens, the parts which make the whole, 
Determining its quality and strength, 
Combining all their power unity; 

And nations make world. 


thank you, boy, 
too, have learned axiom to-night. 


Ideas and Industrial Strife 
Worker’s Education—a Problem Adult Education 


Louis 


was, who said that 
civilization has now embarked 
race between education and 
trophe. That this true industrial 
relations and what commonly spoken 
labor troubles, becomes more and 
more evident. Ignorance and fear are 
the basis strife national level 
and also the level labor relations. 
fears labor organizations, can hardly 
expected understand and solve 
their labor problems. Those who feel 
that labor leaders are racketeers, that 
only outside agitators (or foreigners) 
are the cause labor unrest, that be- 
hind every labor organization lurks 
communist plot seize the government 
are not adequately equipped solve the 
basic problems thrown develop- 
ing and dynamic society. Such people 
suffer from inadequate “mental set.” 
Every problem involving labor met 
with one more these charges. No- 
body likes problems, for they are too 
disturbing and often involve change. 
something beyond one’s own control. 
But the converse also true. Laborers 
consider their “bosses” “wealthy plu- 
tocrats.” They are brought the 
notion that every employer lives the 
exploitation the workers and seeks 
suppress them all means possible. 


Only the very naive would deny that 
there racketeering labor and that 
industrial strife has been fomented 
agitators and that communists work 
through labor organizations. But only 
the most simple people would like- 
wise deny that there are employers who 
attempt exploit their workers and 
who put profits far above human 
values. The struggle between laborers 
and employers has been long and 
bitter has because both sides 
there were and are many whose atti- 
tudes are set and whose minds are made 
the basis antiquated, hardened 
ideas about their “enemies.” 

Psychologists have word for these 
ideas about other people. They call 
them stereotypes. Stereotypes are the 
terms stereotypes that think when 
characterize the “boss” pluto- 
crat. draw him fat man, smok- 
ing fat cigar, holding bag money. 
think terms stereotypes when 
picture laborer the poor but hon- 
est and downtrodden believer De- 
mocracy dirty ignoramus overalls 
covering the banner communism. 
These are emotion-ridden fighting ideas, 
they are not sound approaches the 
solution our problems. 

Ideas cannot fought with force, 
they can only overcome more ade- 
quate ideas. The labor movement 
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started its way when laborers got the 
idea that uniting they could attain 
new set conditions that were the 
beginning only set ideas. Em- 
ployers fought these ideas because they 
could not overcome the old ideas upon 
which they had been brought up. 
for employer sit down with 
his workers and discuss common prob- 
lems for after all “Who owns the business 
anyway?” equally difficult for 
worker overcome sense inferior- 
ity and subordination when sits 
the same table with his “boss.” Both at- 
titudes are the result educational 
process that imbedded ideas the 
minds each these people. The 
formal education workers and em- 
ployers tends drive them farther 
apart and makes any common basis for 
understanding less and less probable. 
the struggle which results, both workers 
and employers are disadvantage but 
different respects. The education 
industrial manager such that any 
real comprehension workers next 
impossible. Even so-called “scientific 
management” tends treat workers 
things manipulated rather than 
persons. Scientific management has dis- 
covered that workers are not merely in- 
struments production, but are 
instruments and, therefore, need special 
treatment. They have not yet discovered 
that workers are people! The education 
rather lack it, among the masses 
workers puts them double dis- 
advantage. the first place they are 
disadvantage dealing with manage- 
ment for they are ignorant the facts 
needed understand their problems. 
They are also disadvantage 
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ing with their own leaders whose educa- 
tion often variance with their jobs. 
Fortunately, for the labor movement 
the vast majority their leaders are 
people who least are vitally concerned 
with improving the lot laborers. But 
even the education workers and their 
leaders has been narrow make 
1941 that the will action labor 
leaders “has been paralyzed the con- 
fusion voices, the conflict moods, 
and the seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences which exist labor’s ranks and 
file. For the workers this nation are 
today beset clashing loyalties and 
cross-purposes. Among them are dif- 
ferences race, religion, and nation- 
ality, well resentments growing 
out the injustices our system 
social controls” (p. Workers Edu- 
cation the United States. Fifth Year- 
book John Dewey Society. Bra- 
meld, editor. Harper Brothers, 1941). 
Exclusiveness disease that grows viru- 
lent quickly. The concern with exclu- 
sively and narrowly union activities has 
retarded the maturity unionism just 
the concern with exclusively profit 
management problems has retarded the 
maturity civilization. 


Labor has definitely come age. 
Even though attacks upon labor continue, 
most people longer question the right 
workers organize, even though 
many people have extremely vague no- 
tions the purposes labor organiza- 
tions. too many people labor’s right 
together and discuss their problems. The 
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fundamental fact that laborers organize 
equalize their bargaining power with 
that their employers not well- 
known the masses people 
should be. But the organization labor 
and the organization management 
have tended create chasm between 
two sides the same enterprize. Unless 
attempts are made bridge the chasm, 
conflicts must continue. Labor organiza- 
tions must not encourage new type 
cultural lag for enough that business 
organizations so. The promise the 
labor movement dynamic move- 
ment towards greater democracy our 
economic institutions cannot fulfilled 
the basis craft industry isola- 
tionism any more than manager isola- 
tionism can bring about top efficiency. 
American democracy based upon the 
permeability class barriers. There 
must once again more than cynical 
sneer the dream that every worker 
can become manager. But this pos- 
sible only conditions that workers 
can become educated enough function 
managers, and that managers are 
educated enough welcome new ideas 
order attain greater happiness for 
more people. The benefits our eco- 
nomic institutions can much more 
widely distributed than they have been 
this date. But the accomplishment 
this will need more thorough under- 
standing between labor and manage- 
ment well between various labor 
organizations and management organ- 
izations. The responsibilities labor 
management, management labor, 
both groups non-labor non-manage- 
ment groups can longer shirked 


ignored. The history the United 
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States clearly indicates the need for co- 
operation and education. 

That the need for education wider than 
mere job management training 
being recognized well illustrated 
the following excerpts from letter 
the author industrialist: 

“America represents democracy born 
from the results revolution and the 
one hundred and fifty odd years its 
existence, its value has been demon- 
strated. required education within and, 
course, had assume all the abuse 
from countries without. has suffered 
from pressure groups both economic and 
political but when analyzed com- 
parable basis with other countries which 
have emerged from czarism commu- 
nism and from kingdoms fascism, 
recognized that the best form 
government that any people could live 
under. approaching the economic as- 
pects this country, recognize that 
during its first one hundred years, 
was primarily agricultural country. 
Whatever manufacturing engaged 
was principally for use and grew 
these manufacturing industries were con- 
verted from use manufacturing for 
profit. the development its in- 
dustries and natural resources brought 
America millions European peas- 
ants who worked our steel mills, 
mines, and other industries. must 
remembered that while these men 
worked long hours for little pay, the 
living conditions that they found here 
and the working conditions and the pay 
that they received were far superior 
those which they had from the coun- 
tries from which they came. And 
America prospered, their economic status 
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was improved. are now dealing 
with Americans born America, men 
and women who were entitled all the 
benefits that the great production ma- 
chine was capable of. was here that 
capital lost its opportunity elected 
the ways times old and 
placed greater value property rights 
over human rights and labor began 
feel that there was distinct line 
demarcation between their social eco- 
nomic life and that 
spite all this, America developed in- 
dustrially. The workers’ living condi- 
tions were continuously improving and 
was not until the financial decade 1930 
that recognized the veritable mad- 
house that was created country 
plenty where millions were 
the point where the 
came into being the organizing the 
lives labor people against the 
the very nature things, 
had have many abuses. Its leadership 
had indulge many devices in- 
duce workers join its ranks. But 
too has missed its cue not recognizing 
that its survival dependent upon the 
education the workers sense 
appreciation his responsibilities so- 
ciety” (January 27, 1946). 

course, leadership labor has 
recognized the importance educating 
its workers. Matthew Woll speaking 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation May 1927 said: 

“We realize that workers’ adult edu- 
cation means adult education general, 
for understand, fully appreciate 
the value information, the value 
education, and firmly believe that our 
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democracy carry out the purposes 
and ideals for which founded, then 
indeed must there universal education 
both the minor and the adult. In- 
deed, are reaching day where all 
classes, all people, are coming realize 
fully the great tower knowledge; and 
are beginning appreciate the neces- 
sity and desirability that knowledge, 
universally attained and universally ap- 
plied. that end organized labor 
seeking apply its part the whole 
our social development and general 
program” (p. separate reprint 
Labor’s Belief Adult Education, Di- 
gest the Proceedings the Second 
Annual Meeting, held Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 16-18, 1927, the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
New York). with the case manage- 
ment’s interest education, also with 
labor’s interest, despite the verbal recog- 
nition that the “wider” aims education 
are important, both cases educational 
efforts have been for the most part either 
directly vocational its most narrow 
sense, partisan the extreme. 

the one hand find such state- 
ments this “But underlying the meth- 
ods and aims workers’ education the 
expectation that worker-students sooner 
later are going use their acquired 
knowledge and skills and for the 
labor movement” (Alice Hanson, 
114 Workers Education the 
while the other hand there the 
fear workers’ education expressed 
the New York Chamber Com- 
merce the words: “By and large States 
are not preserved culture educa- 
have illiterate people; all but defec- 
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tives must taught read, write and 
figure reasonably well. But there 
fair question how many should 
farther” (quoted 235 Work- 
ers Education the U.S.). 

cannot denied that management 
must set training programs for work- 
ers effort increase efficiency and 
decrease waste. Nor can labor con- 
demned for having striven imbue 
spirit loyalty and feeling 
darity its membership order 
carry its fight during the early pre- 
carious years its existence. Since 
provide common enemy the best way 
get people together, witness the past 
war when Great Britain, the United 
States, Poland, etc., fought together— 
labor organizers had stereotype 
the “boss.” Unfortunately there were 
enough “bosses” around justify the 
stereotype the eyes many workers. 
But ideas which divide cannot easily 
replaced ideas which Never- 
theless there have definitely been at- 
tempts the part labor organiza- 
tions extend the type educational 
program include such things cur- 
rent history and what are called “cul- 
tural activities” (which include art, danc- 
ing, and sport) well occasional 
course “Highlights the History 
Civilization.” 

The words Philip Murray indicate 
broader approach: 

“The aim the Education Depart- 
ment assimilate new members 
the make them union-minded 
and conscious the broad objectives 
their union. The central idea the phi- 
losophy the Workers’ Education Pro- 
gram the belief that the American 
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worker more than employee. 
other organizations and com- 
munity. Consequently, the emphasis 
workers’ education stresses social, eco- 
nomic and political orientation” (p. 
Final Proceedings the 7th Con- 
stitutional Convention the Congress 
Industrial Organizations. November 


20-24, 1944, Chicago, 


That important develop work- 
ers loyal their union undeniable. 
But equally obvious that develop 
workers loyal their union that they 
begin view themselves separatist 
group dangerous the welfare the 
workers themselves. does not follow 
that the way overcome biased edu- 
cational school systems, newspapers, etc., 
adopt biased attitude the op- 
posite direction. “Workers know the im- 
portance ‘educating for democracy’ 
and building public school system 
which will meet the needs common 
people living the twentieth century,” 
says the pamphlet Labor and Education 
put out the There are two key 
terms this One “educa- 
tion for democracy” and the second 
“needs.” These two phases not ex- 
clude training specifically union activi- 
ties any more than public education 
denominational 
training religion. group can 
denied certain amount partisan in- 
doctrination, they are willing pay 
for it. any case where conflict and 
competition rages, foolish expect 
the participants surrender one their 
weapons—education. 
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matter fact, management has 
had access the agencies indoctrina- 
tion much more easily 
Partisan indoctrination must not, how- 
ever, attempt emotionalize its point 
view such extent that rational 
thought becomes impossible. Group 
loyalty indispensable condition for 
group But must always 
possible for individuals within given 
group ask “Action for what?” and 
“Are these goals for the best interests 
people?” Group loyalty can become 
deadly reactionary force dedicated the 
preservation the vested interests 
the group even where they are detri- 
mental the best interests the group. 
will denied many labor edu- 
cation that their function the creation 
partisans, and must admitted 
that there are labor education programs 
wider than mere indoctrination, but 
will evident later that much emo- 
tional group loyalty deliberately in- 
spired various forms educational 
activities. Fortunately educational pro- 
grams tend decrease separatist feelings 
their very nature. perhaps pos- 
sible say that even where indoctrina- 
tion aimed at, such program 
better than none all, for educa- 
tional programs problems are inevitably 
highlighted. 

must always kept mind that 
viduals and that “labor” also. 
educate for democracy necessary 
reach individuals. The individuals who 
are educated democracy must 
educated that although they represent 
their own interests, they are yet able 
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transcend their immediate short range 
needs. This must true all groups 
democracy. The employer whose 
sole concern the color the ink 
his balance sheet, becomes menace 
himself and his The worker 
whose sole concern with his own par- 
ticular group, may become fanatic un- 
able see what may lead his own 
destruction. Group solidarity essential 
the struggle for power; but power 
politics not conducive peaceful re- 
lations. Individuals, whether laborers 
managers, must more loyal the 
adequate solution their problems than 
the supremacy their group. Such 
loyalty, however, can built only 
where there are attitudes mutual re- 
spect and acceptance. And these attitudes 
can developed only educational 
program wider than anything now 
have the industrial field, Labor 
should certainly avoid the things they 
object others. The answer un- 
representative school boards the pub- 
lic schools, not establish schools 
devoted developing only one side 
our social picture. “Packing 
packing the legislature. One group 
the population cannot legislate for an- 
other. Neither can one type group 
satisfactorily govern our public educa- 
tion. Members from comparatively privi- 
leged economic groups may conceivably 
bring school board the best in- 
tentions; they cannot bring complete 
knowledge the needs and problems 
all the elements the population.” 
(Labor and Education, Depart- 


ment Research and Education.) 
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Essential working democracy 
the free dissemination ideas freely 
discussed and evaluated. The chief argu- 
ments favor workers’ education are: 
First there the need for intelligent 
leadership the labor movement itself. 
The complexity our civilization de- 
mands enlightened, well-trained, in- 
telligent leadership all groups 
are not break into warring factions. 
The second reason for workers’ educa- 
tion the fact that the public school 
system does not reach many workers nor 
does give them what they need 
meet their problems, And finally the 
need educate the rank and file towards 
understanding their problems, 
their roles the social process and 
appreciation their own responsibilities. 
true that the public school system 
should provide these needs. But does 
not for various reasons. the first 
place the economic condition most 
workers made necessary for them 
either leave school early age 
turn vocational training before 
they had much liberal education. Even 
the schools did provide the basic core 
intelligent modern education, 
workers would for the most part find 
impossible get that core. education 
costly; even theoretically free. 
high school and college education can 
afforded only those who are eco- 
nomically capable paying for it. Even 
where state supported institutions pro- 
vide free tuition the expenses incidental 
education are beyond the capacity 
the vast majority workers under- 
take. But colleges whole simply 
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not provide the proper education. 
leading institution Southern state 
demands that all students the first 
two years devote from their 
studies foreign languages (ancient 
modern). The trend modern univer- 
sities back towards the “great books” 
idea. Students read Plato’s “Republic” 
preparation for understanding 
the modern economic state! The free 
dissemination ideas freely discussed 
impossibility where there lacking 
the basic factual information terms 
which ideas can 
criticized, But more than facts must 
taught. here that much workers’ 
education falls short; but who shall 
supply what missing? 

“It evident,” says Professor New- 
ton Teachers College, Columbia 
University his book Education for 
Democracy Our Time (1939, 
945) “that democracy con- 
served and fully realized, the American 
people must understand the meaning 
democracy, both its historical develop- 
ment and its social bearings and im- 
plications for the world today. They 
must understand that democracy more 
than form government, that 
way life has deep implications for 
every aspect life, that society can- 
not long maintain democracy certain 
areas while violating other areas. 
The people must see that economics and 
politics are always indissolubly 
nected, that democracy has profound con- 
cern for the economic well-being the 
individual and that the economic well- 
being all essential the con- 
tinuance democracy. They must gain 
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clear comprehension the moral, 
aesthetic and social bearings and implica- 
tions democracy American life. 
Democracy values above all else the 
worth and dignity human personality. 
is, therefore, intolerant special 
privilege. The utilization human 
beings, mere machines, mere instru- 

“It especially vital that children 
and youth gain understanding the 
reliance democracy the methods 
intelligence, the most exact scien- 
tific methods assembling 
fying data for utilization the formula- 
tion policy, and practice the ap- 
plication these methods 
niques problems critical social im- 
port and concern them. They 
should acquire the habit appraising 
policies their effect the welfare 
the people, grow ability so, and 
act accordingly.” 

And page the matter summed 
these words: “Education for de- 
mocracy, then, involves conception 
the kind culture that desirable and 
possible for the future our country 
and the educational processes and in- 
stitutions that will contribute positively 
the realization these desirabilities 
and possibilities.” 

All these words apply with even 
greater force workers. The labor 
movement carries along with itself 
dynamic potential. Its members have re- 
ceived little the thing call formal 
education. Yet labor the march 
and the hands the 15,000,000 
members labor union lies great 
opportunity and responsibility for the 
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development new social order. The 
educational programs undertaken 
labor organizations can new direc- 
tions with new techniques. They can 
free from the sterile, static, and deaden- 
ing influence academic requirements. 
They can bring the masses people 
educational opportunities from which 
the masses are barred economic fac- 
tors. When realized that somewhere 
around 50% the adults America 
did not finish elementary school, the 
magnitude the task educating for 
democracy becomes apparent. The neces- 
sity for broadening the base workers’ 
education can argued purely practi- 
cal grounds. 


Recent events indicate that only 
democracy can labor movement 
strong and dynamic. have also 
learned that demogogues are clever. 
Even laborers can deluded. Labor 
Germany, led misled, did not 
oppose the rise Fascism until too 
late. Democracy can prosper only the 
extent which citizens are aware 
basic issues and alert take action intel- 
ligently. uninformed laboring class 
potential weapon for its own destruc- 
tion! therefore, labor’s advan- 
tage see that well-informed 
matters vitally important them, And 
these matters are wider than immediate 
questions wages, training stewards, 
etc.—important these are. Somehow 
ideals and goals are potent forces 
uniting for common action. Without 
slogans, wars cannot fought. And 
these slogans must generous and 
noble. “There little proof either 
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history psychology that intensive 
brooding members group over 
its limited problems will advance the 
group any particular direction even 
cause its members unite more closely 
for common action,” says Adams 
The Road Learning 
(American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1940 7). This remark 
Adams indicative more what needs 
avoided, than what the case 
and certainly one can challenge the im- 
plication that the problems labor are 
limited ones. the contrary, main- 
tain that labor’s problems are far from 
being limited ones that the education 
workers must not restricted the 
demands for loyalty such extent 
that the wider aims all educational 
programs will destroyed and the 
labor movement torn internal dis- 
sension and struggle for power within 
its own ranks. 

Many educators the field work- 
ers’ education realize this. Fannia 
Cohn writing Worker’s Education 
War and Peace (published the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau America, 1943) 
says “If the labor movement play 
its part shaping that new civilization, 
workers must know the underlying prin- 
ciples upon which the American and the 
other civilizations are based” (p. 18). 
Fannia Cohn the Secretary the Edu- 
cational Department the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
which has extensive educational pro- 
gram its own. There always the 
danger, however, that this wider edu- 
cational goal may degenerate into either 
preaching the workers 
themselves become dissociated from 
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the practical needs the labor move- 
ment. The problem takes three forms. 
There needed program education 
for workers; program education 
workers, and one workers’ education. 
Education workers involves training 
workers the most efficient techniques 
their jobs order develop work- 
ers producing their highest rate. Edu- 
cation for workers means the develop- 
ment those sets facts and attitudes 
that make for understanding the 
civilization today and the best goals 
towards which strive. Workers’ edu- 
the workers’ movement. this field 
that labor organization has been most 
effective while industrial and vocational 
schools have concentrated upon the edu- 
cation workers. The gap between the 
educated man, the skilled man, and the 
common worker must closed mak- 
ing more and more workers educated 
and skilled well common. Such 
program can best carried the 
labor organizations predominantly. The 
chief reason for this statement lies 
the fact, that the labor organizations are 
highly integrated units and have more 
immediate access the workers them- 
selves. Certainly despite the attempts 
universities provide short courses the 
dominant academic tendencies are com- 
pletely incompatible with such work. 
Universities are organized for the most 
part train “Gentlemen” not workers. 
requires struggle even when exten- 
sion departments attempt co-operate 
with labor groups. addition the teach- 
ing techniques universities are not 
adapted adult education. Labor edu- 
cation cannot aim give “culture”; 
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laborers are too intimately involved 
the struggle for existence place much 
value “culture” such. Nor 
the function labor education fit the 
workers for personal advancement alone 
nor develop members branded with 
degree and therefore part some 
social elite. The labor organizations need 
provide education that, the words 
James Maurer, former president 
the Worker’s Education Bureau, “will 
stimulate the student serve the labor 
movement particular and society 
general.” All this does not mean that 
college professors individuals cannot 
participate program for workers 
education. Those who are interested 
workers education will also be, all 
likelihood, the more liberal minded. 
They are professional educators and 
their services can great value 
labor education. 

But serve society general re- 
quires set basic beliefs and 
edge. And was said before, even for 
service the labor movement more 
needed than the ability repeat the 
steward’s manual Robert’s Rules 
Order. The rising tide Fascism caused 
many thinkers attempt statement 
the basic beliefs and fields knowledge 
needed free men democracy. 
was recognized that for the vast masses 
people the substitution one set 
rulers for another, did not necessarily 
mean that slavery was gone. equally 
true that laborers subject “Labor lead- 
ers” are not necessarily more free than 
subject “employers.” Domineer- 
ing labor leaders may great 
threat labor’s welfare domineering 
“bosses.” matter fact opposition 
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labor leaders may index the real 
motives those leaders, Only those 
leaders whose interests are not the wel- 
fare laborers, can have anything 
fear from informed, alert, intelligent 
rank and file. When labor leaders com- 
pete and begin call each other names, 
when the leaders one great labor 
organization calls those another “com- 
munists,” they are playing into the hands 
their enemies. laborers are avoid 
exploitation so-called “labor leaders” 
essential that they have basic in- 
formation and recognize the democratic 
faiths involved being free man. 
What meant the faiths and 
edge free men, was described 
book written 1941 George 
Counts under the sponsorship the 
Educational Policies Commission 
the National Education Association 
the United States. “Democracy,” says 
Counts, “is great social faith which 
has been developing through the cen- 
turies. This faith includes among other 


things the beliefs: (p. 33) 


“First, the individual human being 
surpassing worth. 

Second, the earth and human cul- 
ture belong all men. 

Third, men can and should rule 
themselves. 
Fourth, the human mind can 
trusted and should set free. 
Fifth, the method peace su- 
perior that war. 

Sixth, racial, cultural, and political 
minorities should tolerated, 
valued and respected.” 


These faiths must held the rank 
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and file workers, their leaders and 
also management and With- 
out orientation the direction these 
faiths and understanding them, 
there little hope amelioration 
the struggle between labor and man- 
agement. Not that education these 
directions will bring about era 
“sweetness and light” where everyone 
will happy and contented and 
differences will exist. Problems will in- 
evitably arise and disagreements will 
always plague us. But labor and man- 
agement accept these faiths they can ap- 
proach each other around discussion 
table with much more chance arriving 
acceptable solution more rapidly. 
Better understanding between labor and 
management must developed the 
interests all people everywhere. This 
cannot done miseducating either 
recognize that blind obedience may 
successful temporarily but will never 
develop free men able co-operate. 
must recognized that the very ex- 
istence strike, proof the in- 
ability labor leaders and managers 
co-operate. And when each side 
strike insists that the other refuses 
negotiate, there evidence childish 
unintelligent approach problems re- 
sulting from attitudes caused faulty 
education. Were both sides developed 
the psychology co-operation rather 
than competition; were both parties 
industrial dispute equipped with the 
ideas scientific method; and were the 
attitudes each inspired belief 
the faiths democracy, labor disputes 
would never last very long nor become 
bitter. Both management and labor 
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must learn approach their mutual 
problems equipped with new set at- 
titudes with basic facts concerning their 
relations each and their community 
and with understanding the goals, 
ideals, hopes and fears that every indi- 
vidual has. 


great deal what has been said 
this point has been terms chiefly 
the education workers. Industrial 
strife involves not merely workers but 
management well. And much 
what has been said above applicable 
management education. There is, 
however, basic difference. Schools and 
colleges direct their programs those 
people who fall, roughly speaking into 
the management class. Even where 
courses “labor problems” are given 
these courses are given usually from the 
point view management. would 
strange were otherwise since 
those who attend such courses rarely 
become laborers even labor leaders 
rather they become the managers. 

There are programs study now 
many institutions higher learning that 
take “labor problems” such. But 
they are very few. Courses Personnel 
Management and Industrial Psychology 
are much more numerous. However, the 
point view they present not con- 
ducive good labor-management rela- 
tions. These courses present laborers 
mechanical agents production. Mana- 
gers are taught deal with labor 
precisely the way they deal with other 
tools and machines. The point view 
evidenced the parallel course 
Plant Management. 
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viewed “manpower” and the 
cient management labor” becomes 
problem for involves “labor costs.” 
very eminent textbook defines “Person- 
nel Management” that phase manage- 
ment which deals with the efficient con- 
trol man power, distinguished from 
those phases which are concerned with 
all other sources power.” The author, 
Professor Dale Yoder, then adds that 
“The basic purpose all personnel 
management and administration that 
securing maximum productive 
ciency from the man power involved, 
and all its principles and practices are 
based upon that fundamental purpose.” 
This for the purpose providing 
“wages, interest, rent profits” (p. 
6). And again said “It pri- 
vate business) seeks utilize its per- 
sonnel power secure maximum 
long-time returns the costs such 
power” (p. 64), and finally “In very 
real sense, therefore, modern personnel 
administration may described 
the duties management the 
engineering other sources power, 
the adaptation steam, water, elec- 
tric power the needs and facilities 
the plant” (p. 65). The fact that man- 
power provided human beings 
makes “the most complicated phase 
management.” The point view 
industrial psychology little better 
since studies individual behavior 
specific types 

Trained such point view 
raised atmosphere reflecting such 
attitudes, wonder that employ- 
ers and industrialists with few excep- 
tions found difficult understand the 
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rise labor unions and the new self- 
consciousness laborers. With this atti- 
tude, labor unions and labor organizers 
can only viewed “agitators” trying 
use coercion gain control in- 
terfere with the “right employers 
manage their business they see fit.” 
The active participation the develop- 
ment labor unions socialists and 
others with social philosophy tending 
towards redistribution wealth, con- 
firmed the employers their beliefs. 
Thinking terms engineering for 
work, industrialists and business 
men not see the human being with 
whom they must deal. 1927, the 
Harvard University Press published 
book David Houser entitled 
What the Employer Certain re- 
marks made Mr. Houser his “sum- 
mary tendencies revealed” (Chapter 
are interest. 

“Few expressions indicated any 
marked sense social obligation the 
minds executives” (p. 79). 

“In only very few instances (of 
personnel work) was any attention given 
inspiring rank-and-file employees 
sense significance their work. 
Numbers executives seemed unable 
understand this human need” (p. 80). 

“Rarely did any policies clearly and 
completely cover details methods 
personnel administration that obliga- 
tions for satisfying human needs might 
definitely imposed” (p. 81). 

addition this idea “manage- 
there the potent factor the 
characteristic drives employers built 
the emphasis “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” Suspicion, fear, love 
power, autocratic tendencies and such at- 
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titudes are the result inadequate in- 
sight into the needs individuals. No- 
where this more evident than the 
widespread notion that all employers 
want profits and all all employees want 
are higher wages and fewer working 
hours. always comes somewhat 
surprise people learn that studies 
not bear out their prejudiced opin- 
ions. study made 1932 indicated 
that 100 department store workers 
and 150 miscellaneous workers oppor- 
tunity for advancement ranked first 
the list factors that appeal work- 
ers. 325 factory workers listed steady 
work their chief interest; this was 
listed second importance the 
other 250 workers. Out items, 
high pay was listed sixth the depart- 
ment store workers and factory workers 
and seventh the miscellaneous work- 
ers. Good hours and easy work was 
listed near the bottom the list. From 
the point view this study, the 
significant item listed “Opportunity 
public service.” The department 
store workers listed this seventh, the 
miscellaneous fifth while the factory 
workers did not list anywhere. (These 
data are from the table 269 
Moore, Psychology for Business and 
Industry, New York, 1942.) 

The education management and 
owners vital that the work- 
ers. The development “leadership” 
does not guarantee that the leader, 
whether hired manager the 
owner himself acting manager, will 
recognize the situation which 
human situation. Nor does the de- 
leadership bring with knowledge 
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the faiths inherent democratic living. 
Quite the contrary, the attitudes, beliefs 
and practices executives often seem 
involve denial the faiths listed 
earlier. This denial opinion, 
large extent not deliberate but due 
lack understanding that results from 
faulty educational background. The 
human factor the labor movement 
not clearly understood the public 
managers this day. Despite public 
dislike John Lewis and Petrillo, 
the miners appear back Lewis 
and the musicians back Petrillo. The 
attacks these men are made not 
much out design out basic 
ignorance the human needs the 
workers. Columnists, Senators, Congress- 
men, and others simply not compre- 
hend the elements involved. This 
clearly indicated the analysis the 
coal strike Professor Slichter. 
claimed that the workers will take many 
years make what they lost wages 
during the strike. That the workers lose 
wages during strike obvious; but 
that not the whole story. There are 
principles involved that beyond the 
questions wages. One could all 
likelihood make equally strong case 
this basis that the employers would 
have saved much they had acceded 
the demands once. But employers 
too feel there are principles involved; 
the very tenacity with which unioniza- 
tion was opposed could have been pos- 
sible only people who felt that funda- 
were under attack and 
was necessary preserve them 
whatever methods were available. Wil- 
liam Leiserson, labor mediator, puts 
well his book “Right and Wrong 
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Labor Relations” published the 
University California Press 1938. 
says, 

the first lesson one learns ad- 
justing labor disputes that the men 
engaged these controversies are not 
godless, possessed the devil, 
without conscience. They pursue 
course that seems them proper and 
best calculated promote the interests 
and welfare all concerned. they 
fight and engage industrial warfare 
because they feel there are important 
principles stake which honor and self- 
respect require them defend even 

labor relations not individual regen- 
eration but public enlightenment. 

sound knowledge the realities 
labor relationships grows, popular 
myths and romanticisms (such that 
natural law determines wages and work- 
ing conditions, that the employer and 
employee live together like one happy 
family) are distilled from the public 
mind, new moral tests are applied 
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both management and workers, and new 
standards ethical conduct are de- 
veloped” (p. 5-7). 

Whatever may have been the past 
with its story finks, hired “police” 
spys, “molly intimidation 
and black lists, cannot proceed until 
and unless better understanding exists 
between labor and management. Such 
understanding will not spring its 
own accord. must either introduce 
carefully thought out programs edu- 
cation face future more, bigger, 
and bitter struggles which will end 
all likelihood some form govern- 
ment dictatorship inimical the inter- 
ests laborers and owners. The prob- 
lem education involved has many 
facets and job that needs the co- 
operation labor organizations with 
management groups. But job that 
must faced now! Workers have re- 
sponsibilities; but the owners and 
operators industry and business. Both 
must educated them. new day 
dawning the economic lives 
Americans. 


hold the unconquerable belief that science and peace will triumph 
over ignorance and war, that nations will come together not destroy 
but construct and that the future belongs those who accomplish 
the most for 


Shepherds Quake 


Mary-Lynn 


UNNYSIDE SCHOOL presents its Christ- 
mas gift the community: 
CHRISTMAS TIDINGS, traditional 
play.” read the programs for Tower 
City’s Elementary School program. 

For many weeks carols had been 
echoing from the auditorium during 
music classes. Here and there children 
talked ecstatically “my angel cos- 
tume,” “listen say lines.” 
The behaviour the entire school was 
noticeably improved. 

Finally the great day arrived. The 
program was given the after- 
noon just before school dismissed for 
the Christmas holidays. Since early 
morning children, bearing various an- 
gelic accoutrements, had been entering 
and leaving the music room. Lynette 
Lake, fresh from Teachers College and 
director the play, moved busily about 
gathering frankincense, myrrh, shep- 
herds’ crooks and halos. She tried give 
the appearance outward serenity 
though she was inwardly excited 
the children. 

That afternoon the participants col- 
lected the designated room. Shep- 
herds the corner, angels the black- 
board, Glee Club the cloak room. 
Children arrived hastily gulping cookies 
and ice cream bars, mementoes the 
Christmas parties being given all 
rooms. Lynette smiled indulgently the 
cookies she was later curse. 

Two shepherds were beating each 
other delightedly over the head with 


their One angel, taking her stage 
debut seriously, had smeared lipstick 
large part self and costume, and 
tiny first grade cherub was screamingly 
protesting that had been stuck 
pin. 

Lynette Lake moved about swiftly 
adjusting halos and wisemen crowns and 
greeting helpful mothers. 

Carol Byrd, second grade teacher and 
accompanist for the play, fingered her 
music and wondered the tempera- 
mental, backstage piano light would stay 
bravely lighted would plunge her 
into crucial darkness. 

“The hour hand,” thought Miss 
Lake and blew blast her whistle. 
Silence was slow coming. 

“The members the Glee Club will 
please follow their places the 
stage.” 

There was excited rise voices. 
Lynette tweeted her whistle again. 

will come back for the other char- 
acters.” 

The white-robed throng that was the 
Glee Club passed into the corridor with 
giggles and whispers and ’mid much ad- 
justing and re-adjusting halos and 
wings. Lynette hastened along the line, 
sharply snapping her fingers for quiet 
and shushing hysterical cherubs. 

After placing all their places she 
hastened back for the others. She looked 
casually and down the corridor, saw 
one and ran swiftly the turn, 
where she slowed and walked with dig- 
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nity around the corner and past group 
waiting parents. 

Finally all was ready. third grade 
teacher stood staunchly the wings 
the far side the stage, controlling 
shepherds and wisemen. Another kept 
watchful eye main characters and 
cherubs. Lynette signalled Miss Mc- 
Cabe, electrician for the day. 

The curtain parted and the Glee Club 
began its carol. The temperamental 
piano light was already flickering and 
Miss Boyd’s head leaned frantically for- 
ward. Lynette tried not look worried 
she directed the song from behind the 
curtain. 

“Oh come, all faithful”—the 
strongest alto was grinning broadly 
some one the audience, paying at- 
tention Lynette. Lynette gritted her 
teeth and fixed her best, I’ll-See-You- 
Later look the girl. 

“Joyful and triumphant”—Alice 
the back row had her finger through the 
elastic the sleeve neighbor angel 
and was prepared let snap. 

“Oh come, let adore Him”—The 
twins the center had their blue eyes 
fastened worshipfully Lynette. This 
she noted with satisfaction. 

“Oh come, let adore Him”—Some- 
body behind Lynette hissed; “Gimme 
halo!” 

“Chri ist the Lord”—The angelic 
host took poses suggestive heavenly 
grace the first speaker stepped forth 
then quickly back again. Lynette clutched 
her head. She saw him pause moment 
with puzzled look, then his face 
cleared. said barely audible, “Oh 
yeah, remember,” then stepped confi- 
dently onto the stage. 
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Miss McCabe was efficiently poised 
for the next change lighting. The 
next minutes were procession hissed 
directions, coaxing the flickering piano 
light and pushing characters ap- 
pointed times. The third grade teacher 
yanked one actor back his foot 
touched the stage, whispered violent 
words his ear, whereupon ejected 
large gob gum into her outstretched 
hand. One cherub had been taken out 
suddenly. Those darn cookies! 

“Away was almost 
over now. Tiny cherubs, stalwart shep- 
herds, learned wisemen and angelic hosts 
were gathered adoringly about the man- 
ger. 

Miss McCabe stood tiptoe ob- 
tain the effect her manger light. 
Lynette had pair black sox tucked 
under her sweater; they 
snatched from passing angel 
started the stage. The third grade 
teacher watched stiffly from her side 
the stage, the wad gum still clutched 
her hand. 

“The little Lord Jesus asleep the 
Boyd was still peering close- 
the music. Lynette was directing 
singers with one hand and sending bare- 
foot cherubs laden with gifts for the 
Christ Child with the other hand. 

“Silent night, holy night, Shepherds 
quake”—Two shepherds were satisfac- 
torily quaking against their crooks. Hor- 
rors! No! They were quaking with 
laughter. Thank heavens 
were dim, thought Lynette, she looked 
wildly for the cause their mirth. Then 
she saw it. Joseph was wiggling his ears! 

“Glories stream from heaven afar” 
—One angel was swaying slightly. She 
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passed hand over her forehead which 
was beginning look slightly green. 
Lynette cursed the cookies again. 

hosts sing Alleluia”—The 
last two gift-bearing cherubs began their 
slow progress across the stage. Cherub 
number one looked wildly the audi- 
ence then knelt with thud directly be- 
fore the manger. Lynette clasped her 
hair with her free Cherub num- 
ber two, finding his way barred, pranced 
sternly back and forth for moment 
then rose tiptoe and flung his offer- 
ing lightly into the manger. 

—The tableau was complete. The play 
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was over. The four attendant faculty 
members would gladly have collapsed 
the spot. But instead went about halt- 
ing excited shepherds who attempted 
leer through the parting the curtains. 
Already fond mothers were swarming 
over their offspring and remarks such 
“It was lovely dear,” “All the little 
angels were cute,” were heard. 

But Lynette felt discouraged. Joseph 
had wiggled his ears. angel had 
chewed gum. Her shepherds had quaked 
but not prescribed. “Oh well—” She 
grasped bent halo one hand and 
broken crook the other and stag- 
gered wearily her room. 


Whatever the defects American Universities may be, they dissem- 
inate prejudices; rear bigots; dig the buried ashes old 
superstitions; never interpose between the people and their improve- 
ment; exclude man because his religious opinions; above all, 
their whole course study and recognize world, and 
broad one, too, lying beyond the college 
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Heart the Universe 


Frances Moyes 


Look the stars cloudless nights, 


they trace their course through unfathomed deep, 


Circling their orbits 


Divinely guided mighty sweep. 


Together with the Milky Way, 
The countless stars, the nebulae, 
Around some giant sun the earth revolves, 


Obedient Divine Decree. 


Why should one doubt Super-Mind 
Author All, from atom star, 
Guiding the spheres unerring law 


Through limitless reaches space afar? 


The finite mind cannot conceive 
The Almightiness the Infinite; 
But man, instinct, feels his oneness 


With the First Great Cause, the Eternal Light. 


More Education about Education 
Needed 


THE greatest barriers edu- 
cational progress the general lack 
knowledge regarding education. And 
great strides educational develop- 
ment can reasonably expected until 
those who pay for public education, and 
enjoy its benefits, are denied its great- 
est potentialities learn more about it. 


Early Educational System 
Was Understood 


serious fact that the scope 
public education broadens the public 
knowledge about becomes less. People 
understood their educational system 
the early stages our national develop- 
ment when school organization, func- 
tions, and support were relatively 
simple. Then the one schoolmaster con- 
stituted the entire school staff serving 
school community. The patrons the 
school knew the school personnel quite 
intimately since was customary for 
each family the town take its turn 
boarding and rooming the school- 
master. The townsfolk were not puzzled 
about methods school supervision, ad- 
ministration, and inspection since they 
performed those functions themselves. 
The early responsibility the elemen- 
tary school was merely teach the 
three R’s; whereas the sole purpose 
the secondary school was prepare 
for college. Even the matter school 
support was simple under the “rate sys- 


tem” where each parent paid educa- 
tional costs according the number 
children had attending the school. 


Present Educational System Complex 


Today, however, the situation much 
different. The personnel small city 
school system includes several hundred 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
other school officers and employees. 
organization chart city school system 
reveals that there flow administra- 
tive authority and staff relationships 
comparable those large industry 
governmental organization. More- 
over, each separate school system part 
organized state educational sys- 
tem. The various curricula are longer 
designed prepare only for college but 
for life—-and very complex life that. 
Consequently multitude subjects are 
included the school offering. Also the 
costs public education have grown 
tremendously and the methods meet- 
ing those costs from numerous types 
federal, state, and local taxes and other 
sources have become highly intricate. 


General Public Uninformed 


little investigation and observation 
will disclose that public understanding 
our present American educational sys- 
tem narrowly limited. The average 
citizen has very little knowledge pub- 
lic education beyond that incidentally 
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acquired former enrollee perhaps 
later patron localized public- 
school system. Even the factual under- 
standing local educational problems 
pitifully meager for the majority 
American citizens, quite understand- 
able therefore that there should 
growing reluctance support our ex- 
panding system. The 
amazing fact that the public now 
paying much for that about which 
knows little. 

Paradoxically, those who are en- 
gaged the educational profession are 
primarily blame for the lack public 
understanding about the public schools. 
Although 
knowledge ourselves regarding educa- 
tional matters fail pass essential 
information the great majority 
persons whose financial and moral 
support are required for efficient 
school organization and successful edu- 
cational program. 


Educators Are Over-Educated 


The general understanding educa- 
tional problems would greatly en- 
hanced the repetitious study and cen- 
sideration matters school 
administrators and professors could 
some way distributed among the en- 
tire citizenry. Anyone who has done 
much graduate study educational 
institution will agree that the readings, 
lectures, and research are often detailed 
and strikingly similar for various 
courses. Moreover, will observed 
that scholarly-prepared papers read 
the local, state, and national educational 
meetings deal with similar problems 
somewhat similar manner year after 
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Considerable similarity and repe- 
tition subject and treatment may even 
detected between the lectures edu- 
cation courses and educational conven- 
tion addresses. 


Information About Education Not 
Disseminated 


The significant point here concerns the 
extent which all this knowedge edu- 
cational problems disseminated among 
the great majority citizens who sup- 
port and patronize the public schools but 
who are not engaged the educational 
profession. Unfortunately, the general 
public learns little about the things 
which school men learn much. 

true that address delivered 
educational meeting may re- 
ferred the daily newspaper. Most 
frequently, however, the newspaper 
items are inconspicuously brief and jour- 
nalistically styled miss even 
distort the actual meaning original 
papers. also true that many the 
papers read educational meetings are 
printed their entirety and original 
scholarly form some the leading 
educational journals, Here again, how- 
ever, should observed that those 
who read the educational journals are 
the same persons who attend the educa- 
tional meetings where the papers were 
originally read. The great majority 
the tax-paying public remains unin- 
formed. 


Information Through Public Relations 
Limited 


Realizing the need for more in- 
formed public regarding the public 
schools, progressive school officials have 
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attempted recent years promote 
better public relations. The radio and 
the local newspaper are the most com- 
mon media through which the activities, 
accomplishments, and problems the 
local schools are portrayed the pub- 
lic. The parent-teacher associations are 
frequently active bringing the school 
and interested members the com- 
munity together for closer understand- 
ing and support the school problems. 
certain cities numerous service clubs 
and other organizations appoint educa- 
tional committees co-operate with the 
schools developing better local school 
support. The superintendent and other 
members the school staff frequently 
address groups citizens various 
meetings which times they attempt 
explain needs and salient features 
the school program. relatively few 
the larger school systems the board 
education publishes and distributes 
key civic leaders annual reports which 
inform the public the scope, costs, and 
achievements the local schools. Too 
many magnify the accomplishments and 
minimize the deficiencies. 

Efforts inform the public about its 
schools through public-relations pro- 
gram are commendable and should 
encouraged develop still broader 
scope. Nevertheless, the best public-rela- 
tions techniques will fall short edu- 
cating the public sufficiently gain the 
support for education which 
entitled. the first place, too few school 
patrons attend P.T.A. gatherings 
other meetings which local school 
problems are discussed. Secondly, most 
adults become bored hearing read- 
ing about the minutiae public-school 
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matters. They want descriptions and ex- 
planations capsule form; conse- 
quently, their impressions and conclu- 
sions regarding actual facts may sub- 
jective and erroneous. The third and 
perhaps the most serious obstacle the 
effectiveness public-relations pro- 
gram the lack public understanding 
regarding basic features and problems 
our great public-school system. 

The average American citizen has 
never studied systematically the histori- 
cal background our public-school sys- 
tem. may not realize that public edu- 
cation the strong right arm demo- 
cratic government. possesses meager 
knowledge the legal controls over 
public education. ignorant the 
relative costs public education and the 
various legal sources school revenue. 
unaware the degrees in- 
equity educational opportunities 
among the states and among districts 
within his own state. unfamiliar 
with innovations, trends, 
ments school systems outside his 
local community. has only 
ized knowledge modern teaching 
methods, school plants, curricula, and 
school services. uninformed re- 
garding requisite qualifications, compen- 
sations, and professional opportunities 
those engaged the teaching profession. 
the average American citizen had 
these basic understandings public edu- 
cation effective public-relations pro- 
gram would possible. 


The School Should Teach About 
the School 


The problem developing en- 
lightened public regarding the funda- 
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mentals public education not 
hopeless task. fact, could fairly 
well accomplished within the next gen- 
eration educators deem necessary 
and act accordingly. The school the 
logical place teach about the school. 
the place teach the future parents, 
patrons, and taxpayers about the institu- 
tion which democratic nation 
most dependent. Only the school can 
instruction about public education 
systematic and universal enough de- 
velop the necessary common knowledge 
and proper attitudes for citizenry 
whose hands the future American 
public education rests. 

order provide effective educa- 
tion about education several conditions 
would have met: (1) the instruc- 
tion must offered the grade level 
where most adaptive and inclusive; 
(2) study based upon formu- 
lated objectives must carefully de- 
veloped; (3) time and credit allowances 
must comparable those other 
basic courses; and (4) the course must 
required rather than optional. 

High school most appropriate level. 
course dealing with public education 
would likely have most universal effec- 
tiveness taught the senior-high- 
school level. Although incidental and 
elementary instruction about the local 
public schools would not out place 
the elementary- and junior-high-school 
levels, the children those grades are 
not mature enough for intensive study 
the complex educational problems. 
The first years college would 
proper time require systematic study 
the public schools were not for the 
fact that only relatively small per- 
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centage the population enters the col- 
leges. the senior high school 
where most students are matured enough 
effectively study social and civic prob- 
lems and where the enrolment includes 
relatively large percentage the 
future school patrons. Moreover, the 
senior year high school precedes 
only few years the time which the 
young citizen will join the ranks the 
electorate make decisions civic mat- 
ters including those the public schools. 

Course study based upon edu- 
cational objectives. high-school course 
dealing with the problems American 
public education would developed 
much the same are other high-school 
courses. The logical first step plan- 
ning the proposed course would 
determine objectives. general the ob- 
jectives might conceived engender 
and develop: (1) understanding and 
appreciation the evolution our pub- 
lic educational system; (2) the realiza- 
tion the necessity education 
nation having democratic form 
government; (3) knowledge con- 
trols over the public schools expressed 
implied federal and state constitu- 
tions and statutes; (4) general idea 
the scope and costs public education; 
(5) understanding the various 
types school organization and the 
social factors determining them; and (6) 
knowledge the demand, supply, 
qualifications, and compensations 
teachers and administrators for various 
school levels and educational fields. In- 
cluded this last objective could 
aim vocational guidance and teacher 
recruitment. Perhaps more and better- 
fitted persons would directed into 
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the teaching profession they obtained 
knowledge the challenge, opportuni- 
ties, and compensations teaching early 
enough their youth plan their pro- 
fessional training accordingly. 

The course study would obviously 
include units planned and organized 
achieve the objectives decided upon. 
Many printed materials and visual aids, 
useful for instructional purposes, are al- 
ready available. Others which would 
appropriate for the high-school level 
could readily developed teachers 
and others who are agreement with 
the objectives the proposed course. 

Emphasis commensurate with 
importance. Any attempt add another 
course such “Problems American 
Education” the high-school program 
studies would met with vigorous 
opposition many persons—including 
schoolmen—with the contention that the 
schedule studies already crowded 
and cluttered with nonessentials. The 
decision would have based upon 
relative values. public education 
authorities claim is; public under- 
standing the educational system 
necessary for its adequate moral and fi- 
nancial support; public understanding 
basic school problems now lacking; 
and the high school the most appro- 
priate level which could prop- 
erly taught the greatest number— 
then such proposed course might hold 
priority rights over others which are 
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now being offered and even required 
certain high-school curriculums. 

The smattering information per- 
taining public education which might 
incidentally treated isolated units 
topics high-school civics course 
entirely inadequate equip future 
school patrons for wise participation 
determining public-school support. 
order for such course provide 
adequate and comprehensive treatment 
would have studied intensively 
for perhaps full school year least 
one full semester. 

Course required rather than op- 
tional. well-planned course dealing 
with problems public education were 
included the high-school offering 
would all probability popular. For 
students themselves realize their limited 
knowledge the significant problems 
public education beyond those incidental- 
observed from local point view. 
Offering the course merely elec- 
tive basis, however, would exclude 
from many students’ schedules because 
the pressure for other subjects 
carried. order for the course pro- 
vide common and universal under- 
standing the future electorate would 
have pursued all high-school 
students. The main thesis this article 
has been that democratic enterprise, 
such public education, which in- 
tended serve all and supported 
all, should accordingly under- 
stood all. 
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Meditation Sea 


Krim 


Strange moods, that thrive solitude prolonged: 
Sweet sadness, flowing near ecstasy: 

Exquisite melancholy: much 

You’ve gained that only yesterday belonged 

her whose guileless dreams shared and wronged. 
Were this love true, indeed, why should 

Away, communing thus with sky and sea, 


Reflecting how for these delights I’ve longed? 


From depths bleak indifference life 
She lured wayward heart, and lifted it, 
And held for time. moment’s strife, 
And now scurried back. For this, ’tis fit 


That subtle winds time across the span 


Should scatter wide these ashes man. 
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Pedagogy and Play 


THE principles laid down 
modern pedagogy give the 
child proper chance adapting teach- 
ing his natural needs and tendencies 
rather than forcing him into frame 
rigid methods. Why not then con- 
sider that play, being part his instinc- 
tive self, should used powerful 
incentive create interest and develop 
latent faculties? “Learning doing” 
has become motto that might easily 
turned into “learning playing” 
only educators would clearly realize that 
playing and doing are often synonymous 
for the young whose activity naturally 
turns games, finding them not only 
joy and happiness but completion 
wider scope. 

This does not mean turning the class- 
room into regular playground and 
does not refer either such antiquated 
and ludicrous formulas “Latin with- 
out tears!” From the very first, must 
stated that the playful spirit inherent 
the child can most efficiently used 
without drifting into any silly exaggera- 
tion. Avoiding such mistake easy 
enough when the class 
handled good teacher whose keen 
psychological insight makes him aware 
the border not overstepped be- 
tween playful efficient exertion the 
field learning and mere childish play. 
The method advocate one which 
means easy process. Indeed, the 
simpler and more attractive may seem, 
the more difficult achieve with 
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worthwhile results. Still, deserves 
close attention and “learning play- 
ing” finds choice place among active 
methods. 

French secondary schools the 
“classes nouvelles” have now been four 
years work against routine and con- 
formity with the ideal stimulating in- 
centives and interests children the 
age when they were formerly subjected 
the grinding process pure tradi- 
tional schooling. Goethe once said: 
“Theory grey but the tree life 
grows forever green.” What are look- 
ing for our new pedagogy fuller 
and deeper knowledge the child, 
which will enable vitalize our edu- 
cation. can noticed that child’s 
character well his aptitudes and 
talents are revealed his behaviour 
when observed play. From this may 
easily inferred that play natural 
means developing such aptitudes and 
talents well shaping abilities for 
self-control and leadership. Play not 
the contrary work for even when 
left entire freedom demands dis- 
cipline, organization and method 
its own. the part skilled 
master make yield sound educative 
results avoiding facility, lack co- 
ordination, and leading children 
find for themselves that play not only 
recreation and relaxation but may also 
closely associated with their 
tual life. Indeed, study may thus 
given visage less stern with loss 
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final gain, the proper call natu- 
ral interests and joyful motivation. 
Dramatization offers first rate op- 
portunity for pupils exert their tal- 
ents field their own and lead 
discoveries opening new vistas 
educators. may used many dif- 
ferent ways. Here will relate some 
experiments conducted the “classes 
nouvelles” our Lycée Balzac con- 
nection with various subjects taught 
classes corresponding our French sys- 
tem the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. They may serve typical ex- 
amples the kind work which 
refer under the heading “Pedagogy and 


play.” 


begin with, let take Latin 
less commonly taught such means 
advocate. The first contact with 
Latin apt bewilder young pupils 
phenomenon entirely new them: 
the changes brought different cases 
together with the apparent disorder 
the simplest clause. Besides, Latin 
looked upon with quick apprecia- 
tion the child, minimum vocabu- 
lary must acquired and speedily in- 
creased. Accordingly, threefold difh- 
culty has mastered. Our Latin 
teacher thought would possible 
turn the full activity beginners to- 
wards making them “play” what their 
minds could not easily conceive. Simple 
words, “domina” and “dominus,” were 
chosen represent the first two declen- 
sions. The pupils were asked and helped 
build short clauses which these 
two nouns would used, each time with 
different functions. They knew that the 
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master and mistress the house would 
effectively move about with other char- 
acters the clauses unfolded. After com- 
paring results the findings, discuss- 
ing and altering them, once their parts 
had been assigned each pupil, the 
sentences learned heart, “flava do- 
mina florido horto” 
rounded her friends, and did 
“bonus dominus” accompanied his 
faithful servant. The very moment 
“domina” then changed 
cases, thereby taking different form 
the sentence, pupils personifying the 
different living and moving terminations 
would pop near the radical, sternly 
motionless under the features another 
pupil decorated with large “domin” 
painted piece cardboard. All this 
according the activities implied the 
sentences different pupils would recite 
turn, while others the class busied 
themselves with the miming. The whole 
game ended all the terminations 
dancing round the radical whose per- 
fect immobility stood contrast their 
liveliness. 

That experience, coming after learn- 
ing Latin for some two three months, 
seems have aroused among children, 
still rebelling against abstractions, taste 
for reciting Latin and giving endings 
their full active value. Thus, the class 
grasped the mechanism the Latin de- 
clension, realizing once and for that 
noun adjective not stiff block 
replaced another stiff block cases 
differ, but that life running under 
that succession forms, thanks the 
“nomadic” elements adding themselves 
turn the “fixity” the radical. 
also noticed that the same pupils 
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the following grade kept lasting 
memory the vocabulary and special 
turns speech used that occasion, 
thanks associations created not only 
their minds but also acted gestures, 
visualized attitudes. 

Naturally, dramatization very con- 
veniently used for literary purposes 
either for the interpretation text 
with changes brought for its 
adaptation with scenic serv- 
ing initiation theatrical exigen- 

The following illustration has been 
chosen example the kind 
work accomplished interpreting text. 
Out Daudet’s famous “Tartarin,” the 
passage had been selected which Tar- 
tarin, travelling the coach, boasting 
his hunting feats until gets un- 
expected snubbing from one his fel- 
low-travellers. The passage short 
one, full life, with here and there 
mere touch bring out character, 
everything being put dialogues and 
stage effects. The text was taken the 
moment when, Tartarin’s dreamy 
drowsing, the old stage coach recognizes 
its traveller and brings back his mind 
memories youth. Then the question 
the staging arose. The first difficulty 
was produce the coach: two rows 
chairs filled with travellers facing one 
another sufficed create the illusion 
which was completed circle 
pupils standing uniform hoods, per- 
sonifying memories and dreams. Then 
was necessary lend the voice sev- 
eral pupils the stage-coach and ac- 
count simulated joltings and creak- 
ings for its husky groans. The atmos- 
phere and environment being thus re- 
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created most surprising way, must 
said, the acting the text with 
its humorous repartees and racy flavor 
began. The interest the attempt lay 
the fact the children found for them- 
selves that with very simple means they 
could situate the action, produce plaus- 
ible appearance and give life the text. 


Adapting story quite another 
thing demands more imagination 
and planning. Many scenes thus 
been freely composed our pupils, 
whether they started from text yield- 
ing them rich material with its dialogues 
from one offering simple sketch 
which they had enlarge. One Kip- 
ling’s stories: “The Cat that Walked 
Himself” was chosen for adaptation 
scenic purposes and may here 
quoted. After the reading the text 
class, discussion took place 
whether could “played” not. 
The dialogue parts were taken just 
they were but much remained 
done. was necessary transform the 
beginning the tale avoid 
changing places practical study 
the theory the unity place), re- 
strict the action narrower limits 
practical study the unity time) and 
suppress transform what could 
not acted study dramatic re- 
ality). Then had turn the story 
into direct style good exercise for 
speech and vocabulary) and link 
the dialogues imagined the children 
Kipling’s own text. The children had 
eager and almost passionate discussions 
about building the play. Their 
ties discrimination were called upon 
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for assigning themselves the different 
parts; their self-control was developed 
they had behave naturally and sup- 
press uncontrollable laughter the ap- 
pearance some the animals, for in- 
stance the cow who was highly comical 
character. Finding proper outfits for the 
different animals and various strange 
accessories such shoulder-blade, 
halter, bundle hay and what not 
turned their resourceful imagination 
good use. Finally, they all wanted the 
play which was the result their com- 
mon work success, the team-spirit 
them was increased and enriched. 
their fun was accompanied good 
many valuable acquisitions. 

Singing and dancing are part chil- 
dren’s natural activities. the same 
way folk songs arose from the free 
mirth villagers yore, are chil- 
dren’s games accompanied songs 
whether loud and boisterous simple 
humming. Drawing also way for 
children express themselves. That 
why such large share the curriculum 
given arts our “classes nouvelles” 
though basic subjects are not reduced for 
that reason. One the experiments suc- 
cessfully conducted with our younger 
pupils consisted musical composition 
adapted short pieces written the 
“poet” the class. Another one led 
the rendering musical impressions 
color patches and lines. was quite 
revelation see how the pupils used 
dull tints such grey and mauve 
horizontal succession express the 
mournful melody Grieg’s “Ase’s 
Death,” or, the contrary, dashed bold 
blazing colors the paper they 
listened the gay tune folk song. 
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This takes back our subject as, such 
exercises developing comprehension 
the inner correlation between music and 
expression different moods feelings 
and thoughts, was easy make the 
pupils understand how music, rhythm 
and song could representative and 
evocative with regard history and 
geography. 

Much has already been said drama- 
tization interpreting adapting texts 
but must noted that sometimes 
the text short play was entirely 
composed the children illustrate 
such and such part the curriculum. 
For instance, when learning about Greece 
and Crete, they imagined scene the 
home Cretan sea-man where the 
wife was waiting for the return an- 
other Ulysses. One them composed 
lullaby, sung the mother, the 
tune that part the singing class had 
arranged, with the help their teacher 
who had briefly explained the difference 
between what know such ancient 
music with its minor modulations and 
the notation now use. The result 
suggestive atmosphere, with very simple 
means used costumes and scenes, was 
striking and Greek history longer was 
dead thing the past. 

Concerning geography, found that 
folk songs could put into scenic 
games and add great interest the chil- 
dren’s study our different European 
countries. true that folk songs lead 
into the very soul the peoples, as, 
after having been for long the ac- 
companiment their daily enjoyments 
and labors, they may considered 
truly representative the character 
race. much epics and lyrics, folk 
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songs are the mirror the soul 
peoples with its coarseness and gentle- 
ness, with its mystic nostalgia bril- 
liant liveliness. comparison between 
different folklores builds chapter 
the history man and may well 
serve new pedagogy renovating the 
old formula humanities make 
more accessible and profitable. 

Such considerations led make use 
typical folk songs with folk dancing 
represent the different countries the 
study which part the curriculum 
the class corresponding the ninth 
grade. The pupils were dressed the 
national costumes which they had con- 
trived find make with view 
typical details. Whenever the song could 
have its rhythmical adaptation na- 
tional dance, both came into play, but 
for the Russian song for instance which 
was the legend Caucasian prince 
and princess, had recourse miming 
better interpretation the mingling 
charm and cruelty the prince’s 
character. did the same with the 
Norwegian song and its dreamy, nos- 
talgic glamour was thus better rendered. 
The colorful Spanish music and danc- 
ing, the French lusty “bourrée” were 
equally characteristic. cannot men- 
tion all the countries represented, but 
the final swing, hand hand, was 
hopeful representation united Eu- 
rope fit rejoice any believer the 
United Nations! 

For languages, music and rhythm are 
equally helpful the stressing words 
goes with the musical accentuation, 
does, with the measure the dance. Be- 
sides the memory the vocabulary 
clinging song sure not for- 
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gotten. One our successful attempts 
using such means was the interpreta- 
tion old English songs such the 
“Maypole” with its quaint figures 
country dance that our children loved 
for the spirit and mirth them. But 
their “playing” English was not con- 
fined singing. They had great amuse- 
ment with games centered around such 
lovely short pieces poetry Christina 
Rossetti’s “Colours” representing 
“Seasons” with their attributes. The 
text was learnt, once for all, after had 
been associated with series move- 
ments, colors and costumes. certainly 
proved way making living lan- 
guage really alive them and had re- 
sults both from the point view 
memorizing and pronunciation. 


Enough examples various subjects 
have far been analyzed lead 
conclusion the “play-way” peda- 
gogy. Its efficiency natural conse- 
quence the compelling power the 
goes deep and far into the hearts and 
minds men. may added that our 
modern pedagogy has not made any 
special discovery its own but simply 
putting into practice what such dis- 
tant precursors Montaigne begin 
with and then Rousseau had found out 
for themselves the importance 
natural motivation. The results ob- 
tained were interesting that 
wanted give demonstration what 
the children had been able produce, 
mostly out their own imagination and 
adaptation. The outcome was school 
festival the programme which con- 
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sisted solely such activities have 
described. had invited the parents 
some whom were not wholly con- 
verted the idea introducing games 
into the class-room and considered them 
dangerous waste time. Their 
conversion was one the most valu- 


able consequences our attempt. 

They had come realize the truth 
expressed his famous 
aphorism which seems most appro- 
priate quote here: “The essential 
education not gaining but wasting 
time”! 


POEM ABOUT THE WAR 


write 


poem about the 


Like the poems 


That were written about the First War. 


Something like 


Poppies. And Flanders Field. 

And Christmas the trenches. 
But started write, 

All could tell about 

Was doughnuts the Red Cross. 


Miss Tillie Retires 


ZoucHE 


was in-between. She was 
not quite old enough for the 
pension her state had 
granted one, which didn’t, nor young 
enough feel confident that she would 
succeed ready-to-wear truckgarden- 
ing. She was also not quite old enough 
accept virtue its own reward, but 
little too old remember how you 
went about achieving anything else. She 
was something dilemma. 

was while she was floundering be- 
tween her two worlds, one not yet dead, 
the other definitely not yet born, that 
Tillie decided upon rabbits. Mr. Anson 
Benson was the person who had advised 
her against ready-to-wear and turned her 
eyes toward Angoras. Mr. Benson was 
one those gentleman whom Tillie 
had always spoken “the father 
one children” until the young 
new kindergarten teacher had suggested 
that would better say “one 
the patrons our school,” and had 
pointed out why. Mr. Benson, who 
didn’t even have B.A., raised Angoras 
side-line and made money. 
made much money, fact, that Tillie 
was staggered the figure. didn’t 
seem quite decent. 

When Mr. Benson first mentioned 
rabbits Tillie, her heart was warmed 
the memory that lovely white 
bunny with pink eyes and ears that her 
father had given her her fifth Easter. 
When Mr. Benson pursued the subject 
further, with references fur-clipping 
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and other sordid matters, her heart 
froze. When sketched with delight 
the newest method washing out the 
pens, Tillie’s nostrils quivered. She 
didn’t like rabbits and she didn’t like 
Mr. Benson. 

But seed had been planted Tillie’s 
mind. She knew that Mr. Benson, 
crude man, was honest. The figure that 
mentioned casually the money 
cleared every year Angoras side- 
line was exactly twice what Tillie 
earned, unclear, from teaching. She 
wrote the Department the Interior 
for the bulletins the Breeding and 
Marketing Angoras. 

Tillie was humble. She had always 
observed, she stuck patiently teach- 
ing, that she knew her She 
didn’t quite see, when she considered 
career rabbits, how her background 
Sixteenth Century Literature would 
value her. She had, all times 
however, advised her students that 
Shakespeare was Life, and that what- 
ever they learned from him would not 
only enrich their minds but useful 
them any sphere life. She had also 
maintained perennially that was not 
what you did but what you were that 
mattered. She had not, true, had 
herself mind these reiterations, but 
she believed firmly their truth. Now 
she would prove it. She would have 
fling rabbits. 

Her friends were shocked. They 
made the rabbits sound like disgusting 
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little creatures who would drag Tillie 
with them into low animal existence. 
Tillie, though not used being sniffed 
at, had had long practice being firm. 
The more her friends sniffed, the firmer 
grew her chin. 

“We thought you loved children, 
Tillie.” 

Tillie replied patiently that she loved 
them very much. 

“But Tillie, supposed that Six- 
teenth Century Literature had given 
you nothing but pleasure.” 

Tillie admitted that they were quite 
right, nothing but pleasure. 

“Why Tillie Tremont, you aren’t 
going waste your life rabbits!” 

Tillie, remembering Mr. Benson’s 
annual income rabbits sideline, 
clear, remarked quietly that she hardly 
thought would wasted. 

Tillie resigned from the Bliss Public 
Schools June. Under Mr. Benson’s 
supervision she built the pens and 
bought three pairs registered An- 
goras. September she was launched. 
And she was, from the beginning, 
success. 

The widow’s cruse oil was noth- 
ing Tillie’s rabbits. There were al- 
ways, and Tillie, miraculously, more. 
You could sell the finest singly 
pairs. You could ship market the fur 
all the others. There was apparently 
end the demand for Angora baby 
bonnets, and aviator-helmets, Angora- 
lined. Tillie shipped her fur and de- 
posited her checks. 

Mr. Benson hadn’t lied. Each time 
Tillie took her check the bank her 
heart swelled with love for rabbits and 
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gratitude Mr. Benson. Tillie mar- 
velled those checks. Somebody should 
have told her years ago. 

the first rabbit year ended, Tillie 
was content. When momentary pangs 
loneliness for the human children she 
had taught assailed her, she counted her 
new blessings. career rabbits, not 
thrilling, was least unharassed. She 
was not expected, their cramped pens, 
inspire them with love for demo- 
cratic living coach them for College 
Board Exams. was not, she discovered 
her delight, necessary put any 
Columbus Day bunny programs, any 
Angora art exhibits, any rabbit May 
Fetes. ambitious Sophomore rabbit 
asked her help him write Armistice 
Day speech for the Rotary Club 
coach him for the American Legion 
Oratorical contest. When was time 
grade them, she didn’t beat her brains 
out wondering whether Mollie Lou 
Angora was worth and Rexford 
Rabbit only C+-, vice versa. She just 
weighed the precious darlings. 

Rabbit parents were problem. 
she accidentally clipped the fur Pink 
Ears, Jr. little too closely, Pink Ears, 
Sr. didn’t snarl and show his teeth nor 
did mama Pink Ears write snappy 
little note setting forth the damage she 
had done little Pink Ears, who was 
very sensitive child, those unneces- 
sary clips. 

When further training rabbit cul- 
ture was indicated, Tillie could sit 
quietly home and read the latest bul- 
letins. was not necessary take six 
weeks’ summer course the latest rab- 
bit methods, attend dreary rabbit 
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convention listen dull rabbit 
speeches how clip fur mix rab- 
bit mash tilt the floor remove 
droppings. 

Rabbits were quiet, well-behaved, and 
cooperative. They didn’t lose books, 
chew their fingernails, nor hide erasers. 
And they didn’t write themes. 

Each night when Tillie returned 
from the pens, snapped off the electric 
lantern, and set behind the door, 
wild sense her freedom seized her. 
There weren’t any themes read. She 
could anything she wanted to. She 
could listen the prize fight (Tillie’s 
tastes had slumped). She could read the 
next installment the mystery novel. 

Tillie’s friends, who came scoff, in- 
variably remained pray and ask 
shy questions how you got those 
bulletins and did the pens really never 
smell. 

These same friends looked Tillie 
first with incredulity and then with 
envy. They noted her new car, her 
smart new togs, and her almost-paid-for 
little house the edge town. They 
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discovered that she had laid aside her 
bifocals with the last set themes; that 
the squint her eyes had receded the 
Sixteenth Century had faded for Tillie 
and the Twentieth had dawned; that 
her once sallow skin was wind-tanned 
and ruddy. And they had admit that 
was improvement. 

They began besiege Tillie for in- 
formation rabbit-culture. 

Tillie was not selfish woman. She 
was glad pass her old government 
and State University bulletins and ex- 
plain pen construction and the sale 
dry manure. But Tillie had her social 
consciousness. She had not, when she 
had walked out her classroom that 
day June, meant deprive American 
youth education. She saw now with 
anguish what she had set motion. 
Slowly, not slowly, her teacher- 
friends were discovering that rabbits 
paid freedom, health, happiness, and 
security, and that teaching didn’t. this 
knowledge spread, Tillie knew 
would, the time was not far off when 
one would left teach the young. 
The thought made Tillie sad. 


Some must follow, and some command, though all are made clay. 
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Young Wife 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


She lives inside her skin, her ordered mind; 
Beyond those well-kept frontiers all 

Art’s brightest tones are alien tongues her; 
Nature, like William Shakespeare, was designed 
For ornament, but never read. 

walk but once, alone, from house fields 
Which toss, furlong from her sunflower-shields, 
Would signify maggot her head, 

Her wits dropped loose fathomless desire— 
For what’s house? stronghold from the wild; 
Her lover answers beget her child, 

The tie provides connubial roof and fire. 


And when the hearthlight goldens the delf, 
And the maternal shines the dove, 

her heart she broods upon, not Love: 

What thrills the incarnation herself, 

And other children are not, save blurred 
Rose-mist throw her own warm relief: 

The world may stagger blind and drunk with grief 
only her offspring sleep unstirred 
Singing behind the bars she does not feel, 
Behind her gilt conventions, unaware 

wild-wing’d spaces where her heart could fare, 
And perish, passion ever launched her keel, 
She flits and preens her plumes jewel-eyed 
Content, from perch perch havened hours. 
But when the midnight stirs the meadow-flowers, 
Her strange house wakes, the wainscot cried 
tree, roots below the stairs, 

Branches joists and pools pipes, rebelled, 
And the tides breathing long withheld 
Moaned the outer swell wandering airs; 
And when she sighs, she knows not why she sighs 
And shivers, but plunges deep sleep, drown 
The voices that would lure her ramparts down, 


And with the light dismisses them lies. 
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They Also Serve Who Only 
Sit and Listen 


ALEXANDER 


books and papers 
were carefully pushed aside from 
the center the desk, and note 
scratched postcard was propped 
where the professor could not help see- 
ing it. “If” read, “you were young 
and twenty, were desperate need 
talk somebody, and that somebody 
was never his office, what would you 
do? continue dragging hoping 
that you will some time available.” 

The professor was not altogether 
naive. was too far along years 
resent the implication the note that 
himself was longer young ever 
disturbed about things. had known 
intimately too many students believe 
that their needs were likely des- 
perate, and long hours spent his office 
gave the lie the remark that was 
never there. was troubled all the 
same, and made special appointment 
with the writer the note the only 
half-hour next day that was free from 
classes, papers, committees, and confer- 
ences. 

Then closed his office and began 
walk the half mile across the campus 
the rather enjoyed the 
walk, and, like Hazlitt, preferred 
alone. For the first minute the day 
could, thought, forget his job 
planting the students the old fa- 
miliar seeds information and watch- 
ing bud the flower old familiar inter- 


est. Now could think his more 
adult task sorting ideas for the paper 
presented the M.L.A. next 
September. 

But seldom walked alone, and 
this noon gay young thing came 
and greeted him. remembered her 
rather vaguely, the face and figure, not 
the name, and they agreed the sun was 
warm and the grass lovely. All sud- 
den she said, “What you think, Doc- 
tor, trial marriages?” was taken 
aback. The truth was had long given 
thinking about trial marriages, be- 
lieving the fashion the phrase had 
changed since Hemingway began 
write. hedged and mumbled, won- 
dering the sandwich the 
lunch would leathery usual. The 
gay girl went on: “I’m serious really. 
boy was asking for opinion last 
night, and couldn’t think good 
reason against the custom.” the paper 
for the M.L.A. slipped back into its for- 
lorn corner the professor’s mind, and 
the girl and he, munching leathery 
sandwiches together, went into 
analysis marriage, trial and tribula- 
tion included. found himself wasting 
precious time listening student talk, 
when should have been doing the job 
for which was hired, the job 
“adding the store knowledge his 
own field.” 

felt guilty when made and 
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kept those personal appointments. Years 
before, when first began teach, 
older faculty member had given him 
fair warning. “Remember,” the old- 
timer had told him, “you have time 
for the students. Lecture them 
class. Keep your conference hours, one 
two week, and then lock yourself in. 
your own work and ignore the stu- 
dents who come knocking the door. 
Write papers. the conventions and 
cultivate the big shots your field. Get 
appointed committees the deans 
will know you’re around. you don’t, 
you start playing Mr. Chips every 
jittery student, nobody will ever hear 
about you and your writing won’t get 
done. end your days college 
assistant-professor doing the heavy 
chores the department, while the 
bright young scholars who stick their 
job have negligible teaching load and 
get the world.” 

had not taken the advice. had 
not thought good when was young 
and eager, and now that was middle- 
aged, fancied that, while was hon- 
est and practical, was also callous and 
maybe mistaken. Anyway could not 
help himself. student knocked his 
door, laid his work aside, picked 
his pipe, and prepared listen. Some- 
times for fifteen minutes and sometimes 
for hour, because discovered that 
young men and women were often bad- 
tangled inside and found hard 
unravel themselves words. Even 
when they came talk about grade, 
the problem was still complex, because 
low grade could mean plain stupidity, 
low and grudge against the 
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clever ones; might result from 
sinus headache the night before 
exam; meant that mother had 
been particularly snide about insisting 
the dishes being washed; that dad 
had railing fit about college brat who 
paraded his learning the dinner table. 
grade could the symptom mar- 
riage, birth, funeral, and the pro- 
fessor, once found out what was, 
had temper his remarks fit the case. 

This kind listening was not given 
much encouragement the campus. 
was not only time that was scarce, after 
classes and committees and other chores 
were attended to. faculty man soon 
found out that his office was not de- 
signed for interviews with students. The 
administrative offices upstairs—oh yes, 
they were first-class, quiet with rugs 
underfoot, friendly, with comfortable 
armchairs and door that could shut 
behind But students were not 
often invited those offices. they did 
occasionally go, they were not posi- 
tion mention family personal 
affairs. The professors, the other 
hand, occupied every bit odd space 
left over from labs and classrooms, 
which few desks and bookcases could 
set up. Since the war, especially, 
when enrollments more than doubled 
and the faculty increased almost pro- 
portion, there was hardly corner any- 
where from the basements the build- 
ings the anterooms the chapel 
which professors were not confined. 
interview could hardly ever private. 
young man who talks readily his 
teacher the two them are alone 
room has nothing consequence 
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say competes with conversation 
going three feet distant. 

Our professor has been worried about 
this state affairs, the housing shortage 
education. used occupy very 
small office, large enough for himself, 
number books, typewriter, and 
colleague who disappeared conveniently 
and work, Into this small office during 
the afternoons came hundreds stu- 
dents, some invited report and the 
majority just dropping for chat. 
fact the professor used suppose 
heretically that his real job teaching 
began after morning lectures were over, 
because then had leisure and quiet- 
ness show eager youngster how 
chase idea from book book and 
from mind mind. Often pranced 
gaily the library for the books needed 
settle issue and left them strewn 
around till the library got impatient for 
their return. this way kept 
learning, and his students learned with 
him. 

One fall recently came back from 
his vacation find his desk ranged with 
seven others old classroom. One 
his bookcases held colleague’s stuff, 
and his own books, without space 
shelter them, were piled the floor for 
him junk speedily possible. 
was necessary educational improve- 
ment. engineer needed the small 
office, and books had give place 
filing-cases and blueprints. But very few 
students come their own accord the 
tidier place than the old cubbyhole, and 
there are overdue library books 
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kicking around. the busy hours the 
forenoon, too, nobody can hear himself 
speak because half-a-dozen preceptorial 
voices resound above typewriter’s clat- 
ter and the traffic many feet. Wistful 
students, hearing the racket, guess that 
the professor cannot home and 
leave notes complaint. How can they 
shout desperate need the middle 
market-place? 

There are ways around the eight-desk 
office, ar.d the professor drinks more cof- 
fee than should listens stu- 
dents the cafeteria after the mobs 
have been fed and the hall quiet. 
is, fact, more and more convinced 
the value listening since college 
housekeeping has made almost im- 
possible. Veterans have come the 
campus, and the new type student 
more serious than before, more anxious 
talk, hankering uneasily for clear 
path among the many bewildering phi- 
losophies. first the veterans rather 
scared the professor. They were young, 
older than the graduate students 
has always known. But one them 
would mention Okinawa casually 
would say Little Rock, and another 
would tell about his medical officer 
grinding old bones feed gaunt 
Americans Japanese prison-camp. 
What could Thoreau Milton have 
tell men like these whom death had 
looked hungrily for years and who had 
escaped miracle? But finds that 
men from Okinawa and 
camps are readier for Thoreau and Mil- 
ton and Raleigh than the youngsters 
just out high school. They have 
spoken to, not lectured at. They have 
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earned the privilege not coming 
class they are moody and having 
somebody take interest the kind 
beer they like drink the kind 
woman they figure marrying. Given 
little leeway the kind grown man 
deserves, they learn eagerly and without 
demur. 

But they demand books and teach- 
ers more than used asked. They 
read about Thoreau’s two years 
Walden Pond and ask curious questions. 
“But who owned the land which 
set his cabin? Should love Nature 
the landlord’s expense?” “Why 
had fill the South Pacific?” 
the professor, putting lot their 
questions together, finds himself alter- 
ing his teaching and his attitudes about 
the value literature. entertains 
the ultimate heresy scholarship, that 
nothing from the past has much worth 
need today. From long habit con- 
tinues glance scholarly papers and 
magazines but judges what reads 
new set values arising out the 
questions the young men and women 
who come knocking his door. 

worried sometimes about those 
questions and his own right—not an- 
swer them, because many have an- 
swers knows, but merely listen 
them. Many his colleagues, seems, 
prefer turn aside and proud 
their aloofness. Contemptuously they 
refuse have anything with the 
“souls” their students, especially 
those souls are perturbed about ordinary 
dilemmas like the wauling infant 
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two-room shack the cost pair 
shoes, That the province the 
campus the psychologists who are 
employed give tests and good advice. 
Whatever the real reason for grade, 
the job the professor, seems, 
deal with the grade itself and not with 
the personal life the student. 
should firmly refuse one-man 
social service agency amateur psy- 
chiatrist. Are there not, every cam- 
pus, trained counsellors who are paid 
attend personal problems 
“evaluate” everything from the fresh- 
man’s homesickness the ennui the 
graduate student? And why should the 
rank amateur horn in? 

The professional counsellors are in- 
clined agree with this opinion. They 
have set what appear foolproof 
systems testing and counselling and 
guiding young men and women. 
soon freshmen are enrolled, they are 
greeted with orientation program 
embracing all the tricks study and the 
fashions decorum. Somewhere along 
the line, every young man woman 
assigned adviser who keeps tally 
grades and the reasons for them, 
they happen poor. Psychologists 
are provided for the problem cases—the 
pathological spellers, the slow readers, 
the restless ones who cannot concentrate. 
top the counselling heap are 
deans men and women who crack 
down defaulters and squeal the 
proper home authority. some colleges 
advisers and psychologists and deans and 
orientators assemble together, like doc- 
tors around sickbed, diagnose and 
prescribe for the difficult cases. Surely 
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not one student elusive enough slip 
through the mesh this counselling 
screen. 

But they slip through the mesh. 
The one who misspells simple words 
keeps doing unless teacher dis- 
covers and realizes that bad spelling 
may more than bad habit punish- 
able with low grades, Advisers are often 
too busy learn that veteran’s new 
baby one cause lapse the 
father’s academic record. Deans, who 
have too much anyway, find easy 
pass the buck student’s failure 
parent, not always remembering that 
the final insult report such things 
home. The young man woman can, 
course, withdrawn from school 
and the dean’s professional conscience 
clear, but the cost building 
feud between student and parents that 
may lead great deal misery. 

Between the professional counsellor, 
who has his duty perform, and the 
student who comes resent that duty 
stands the professor who takes time 
mathematics biology Arabic, gath- 
ering and imparting his knowledge 
thoroughly and systematically can. 
But prizes not only the knowledge 
which deepfreezes notebooks and 
embalms scholarly papers, but also 
the lively fragments that other minds 
feed upon. And any detail personal 
life that interferes with that appetite 
interest him. 

knows, for instance, that absence 
from home and parents for the first time 
experience far more rigorous 
freshman than taking some new courses. 
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Our professor remembers the lad 
eighteen who was giving trouble 
nice young lady instructor the depart- 
ment. Ben was rude class. took 
evil delight refusing read the as- 
signed books, and wrote reports 
show his familiarity with guttersnipe 
slang. the eve his flunking, with- 
out counsellor dean discovering any 
reason for his conduct, wandered 
one afternoon when the eight-desk office 
was quieter than usual. Without any en- 
couragement began talk. spoke 
about his home, two hundred miles 
away. discussed his father, sales- 
man who had scraped together the 
twelve hundred dollars for year’s tui- 
tion and expenses. Dad was proud his 
son, eager give him education bet- 
ter than had had, and Ben, with the 
pathetic waywardness adolescence, 
was tossing his father’s generosity back 
his face. was half love with his 
nice young teacher and wanted 
show how grown-up was being 
nasty. talked, suddenly began 
see himself for what was, silly 
ungrateful child, and promised 
better. For the moment his terrible 
insight into his childish stupidity, 
came the professor substitute for 
the father whose presence and counsel 
sorely missed. 

Continuing live home may 
much cross leaving it, the fam- 
ily, often happens, has under- 
standing the student’s One such 
unfortunate girl, veteran. She was 
honorably discharged from the marines 
and full ambition the first her 
family college. Her mother 
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admirable housekeeper and believes 
that Margaret’s clear responsibility 
the oldest daughter help with 
meals and manage the younger chil- 
dren. The house, like many others 
modern design, not really home, be- 
cause the downstairs thoroughfare 
without doors and the upstairs open 
every curious member the family. 
Margaret gets settled her books only 
after supper dishes are washed and the 
children put away. She tries read 
above the interruptions the children’s 
voices and irritates her parents when 
she closes her bedroom shut out the 
bleating the radio. 

The professor became aware her 
when she stayed away from exam. 
She had not had enough quietness 
home, she said, her reading. This 
was not the first test she had refused 
take, and she was already behaving 
her ambition were trifling and insignifi- 
cant, something laid aside the 
family stood the way. 

can’t,” she said, “upset the whole 
household just because want de- 
gree.” 

“Why not?” said the professor. “It 
does family good upset, now and 
then. Most families are too noisy and 
too smug. But isn’t there some place 
where you can study peace? Haven’t 
you attic the house?” 

“There attic, but I’d freeze 
death the winter.” 

“Why not talk over with your 
father? might pleased make 
over the attic for you. Fathers are like 
that, you know. They hate change 
their habits but they like asked 
things.” 
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And exactly this was what Margaret 


discovered about her father who had 


planned something about the attic 


and was only waiting asked 


it. 

Now Margaret, having been ser- 
geant the marines, self-reliant 
girl when out the world herself, 
but home she still the child that 


Mother orders around. Like 


young women who stay home dur- 
ing college years, she expected 
her own hair but not her own 
Grown away from home, she continues 
tied it. Like Ben, she home- 
sick, but her sickness resentment while 
his longing for care. Either way the 
ailment comes with the other pains 
growing, and, though does not require 
the analysts spite their desire 
take over, can decided handicap 


for the young man woman who 
denied the opportunity talk 


body who understands. 

What makes the professor sad that 
listens many stories that the par- 
ents never hear because they would 
shocked angry they Near the 


end the junior year college, 


even earlier, most students have been 
stuffed full the sauce new ideas 


and assorted information that they con- 


tract kind ulceration the mind. 
They loathe, for instance, the plain 
homely fare the democratic liberty 
they enjoy and they hanker for the red 
pepper strange beliefs. The workaday 
belief the home-folks who take free- 
dom for granted and accept church and 


state from pleasant habit more than 
from ardent faith—and even good 


habits nauseate youngsters who are just 
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turned twenty—appears flavorless 
oatmeal boiled egg. world- 
weariness creeps over those young 
people, they suppose that whoever not 
with them against them and they 
parents among their enemies. 
great good fortune they are almost 
savage their hunger air their new- 
found beliefs and their best protection 
talk. There point contradict- 
ing them preaching them being 
superior, because attack this pe- 
culiar kind ulceration has always been 
ailment forward-looking men and 
women some stage their career. 
Mother and Dad, remembering this, 
ought willing listen without 
arguing feeling aggrieved, but such 
magnanimity too much expect from 
parents who hope see their children 


grow their own conservative kind 
wisdom. Here again the professor steps 
in, this time the bridge between the 


generations. his profession 
pledged the greatness the past, and 
yet remains sympathetic the 
youngsters who must step from that se- 
cure past into the bewildering world 


around them. 


is, you see, rather disturbed per- 
son himself, though tries keep his 
friends from guessing it. Among his 
intimates are psychologists 
chiatrists, clergymen and doctors and 
social workers, experts every sort 
guidance. can discuss his more 
troublesome “cases” with the specialists 
and use their greater experience 
guide. And what discovers that 
they are almost unsure about 
the answer any single human prob- 
lem and that they offer very contradic- 
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tory remedies for the same ailment. 
There was Jean, for instance, the 
startlingly lovely girl who was ready 
the end the first half her freshman 
year toss college aside for any alter- 
native. The source her trouble, said 
the analyst, was her lifelong tie with her 
father who had just divorced her 
mother and insisted seeing Jean 
least once week. The psychiatrist found 
Jean overshadowed older sister 
who had been excellent student 
year two before: Jean’s was the stock 
case the younger child running away 
from reality. When she visited the psy- 
chologist, told her how bad her study 
habits were, and furnished good, 
sensible advice about concentration, 
memory, and the budgeting her 
hours. way all three were right, 
and the father, the sister, and Jean’s 
own misery were responsible, but how 
was the poor girl going break with 
her father, live down her sister’s repu- 
tation, and settle work complete 
emotional turmoil? 

The clergyman’s answers are almost 
hard take. The professor remem- 
bers the Catholic girl who was being 
trained social worker. Her best 
teachers were members social hy- 
giene group that was providing excel- 
lent information about birth control 
clients who were need it, and 
nothing that her confessor said was 
plausible enough persuade Louise 
that birth control was evil. she 
fought out the battle rather tearful 
sessions with the professor, who, unlike 
the priest, had solution except his 
sympathetic conviction that some ano- 
malies cannot there was 
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Paul, the son staunch and run-of- 
the-Calvinistic-mill 
ter. Paul, too, was pledged the min- 
istry, but course anthropology 
taught him little about the vagaries 
religious belief, and found himself 
arguing with his father about Hebraic 
customs and Pauline theology. the 
professor, recalling similar arguments 
with his own father, suggested Paul 
that not very much except pain comes 
them. the son cannot change his 
father and the father unwilling 
hear his son, let them meet courteous 
strangers. also hinted Paul that 
the shock first insight into primi- 
tive religions would pass away, and 
there might even ample belief left 
over for the lad become Presby- 
terian minister like his father. 

seems rather ironical the profes- 
sor who thinks himself nothing but 
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listener that some the experts ask 
his advice now and then. friend 
his, rabbi, was inquiring, few months 
ago, the Kinsey report was going 
alter our views the meaning words 
like “virtue” and “chastity.” And how 
could the professor give answer 
such question? has known young 
people living together and has not 
thought them other than virtuous, 
and has watched technical chastity 
break young person apart. Though 
still favors walking the old ways—if 
these old ways are any better wiser 
than the new—he discovers, any day 
the year, that life’s adventure always 
for the young and wholesome, more en- 
ticing than life’s certainty, and all 
hopes for hand casually but 
least friendship when some 
youngster uncertain his next step 
and needs company. 


Democracy based three convictions: first, that the maximum 
happiness every individual should the purpose all human 
association; second, that every human being worthy respect; and, 
third, that the soundest decisions concerning broad social policies result 
from the pooling opinions from the wisdom all who are con- 


cerned.—Tuomas 


cr se 


Instruction Can Individualized 


Hoover 


PROBLEM individualization 
instruction has plagued educa- 
tionists for long time—indeed, since 
the matter individual differences be- 
gan receive recognition estab- 
lished fact. and large, have 
tended dodge the problem rather 
than meet the weak expedient 
simply lowering standards. have 
told ourselves that are living 
John Dewey’s tenet (pupils should 
given tasks within their capabilities 
they will not fail) passing pupils 
from grade grade without excess 
regard learnings actually acquired. 

This “No-Failure” policy, applied 
stereotyped teaching practices, not 
solution the problem individualiza- 
tion. Instead, means offering each 
pupil series educative experiences 
which fit or, least, approximate his 
needs must devised. 

The only feasible 
means available most teachers 
order provide these experiences the 
use subject matter. That raises the 
question what subject matter. 

Subject matter professional school 
consists body facts which have 
been gathered together specialists 
the profession. These the student must 
acquire—unless chooses learn them 
the tedious method first-hand ex- 
professional worker. 

Much subject matter the secondary 


school, the other hand, has totally 
different use. The trend secondary 
education away from college prepara- 
tion, and major emphasis has not been 
placed upon vocational training since the 
early 1800’s. Thus subject matter here 
becomes more and more generalized 
rather than specific. becomes inte- 
grating, personalized force for enriching 
and effectualizing present living rather 
than body impersonal data which 
will possibly put use some later 
date. 

this premise sound, then 
cannot say that all subject matter 
certain given subjects the secondary 
school must learned each pupil 
who enrolls it. Instead, must learn 
only those things which apply him. 

But which are these “certain given 
subjects?” 

Perhaps this question can best an- 
swered saying that subjects which 
fall under the rubrics college prepara- 
tory strictly vocational subjects are not 
among “certain given subjects.” The 
premise cannot apply these two cate- 
gories because subject matter here has 
precisely the same purpose does 
the professional schools. Solid Geom- 
etry, for instance, studied funda- 
mentally for entrance into the College 
Engineering. Shorthand and Type- 
writing are, the main, learned for 
vocational reasons. (The premise can 
applied, parenthetically, that kind 
typewriting which for purely personal 
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use.) English Literature which was 
once required entrants West Point 
had totally different function from 
the English Literature which should 
aimed the typical high-school pupil. 

Function purpose, then, determine 
whether subject matter something 
learned for later use integrat- 
ing, personalized thing. 


would seem that, first step 
implementing the latter, must not 
conceive subjects—which not fall 
into the categories mentioned above—as 
being inflexible, unified entities which 
must taken whole. Instead, must 
think them terms relatively 
small units which can administered 
diagnosis dictates. 

ought not assume that every 
pupil who enrolls Eleventh-Grade 
English, for example, knows nothing 
about grammar, which, let assume for 
the moment, integral part the 
course, and therefore should started 
from the beginning. Neither ought 
assume that knows much gram- 
mar most pupils who have attained 
that grade level. For variety rea- 
sons, may not typical pupil with 
respect his background grammar. 
Instead, the grammar phase the work 
English should and can written 
separate units that only that which 
needs can pulled from the files and 
made into.a course for him and, con- 
ceivably, for him alone. 

Does not the same hold true agri- 
culture? not likely that some the 
problems which are commonly dealt 
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with conventional courses 
ture have already been met and solved 
some boys who enroll given 
course, particularly beginning, general 
agriculture? so, why should 


obliged study these same problems all 


over again? There always, course, 
the stock answer teachers use cases 
this kind: “Maybe can profit giv- 
ing consideration the problem once 
again.” But there that big “maybe” 
which can function only the individual 
feels the need for re-doing that which 
has already been done. 

Instead set, “jelled” course for 
everyone who enrolls 
Agriculture, why could not this course 
split into large number rela- 
tively small units, perhaps twenty 
thirty more units instead eight 
ten, and special course First-Year 
Agriculture made for each pupil 
who enrolls assembling into course 
those units which needs? Thus this 
agriculture course would not only take 
care boys who have already met and 
solved specific problems, but could also 
take care boys who have specialized 
needs, needs boys who live wheat 
ranches the Dakotas, boys who live 
cattle ranches Wyoming, boys 
who live dairy farms Iowa, 
boys who live fruit farms Colo- 
rado. 

Perhaps could carry that idea one 
step farther and suggest that instead 
offering number different courses 
agriculture single course offered 
which can, least theoretically, made 
into any combination units desired. 
matters now stand, boy who lives 
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cattle ranch Wyoming must en- 
roll The Diseases Farm Animals 
and must learn about the diseases 
hogs, chickens, and sheep order get 
his problem diseases beef cattle 
and horses. Some those boys, dare 
say, have never seen live pig outside 
stock show. His interests are special- 
ized. Why could not course made 
for him which consists combina- 
tion units dealing with diseases 
farm animals which concern him and, 
from the total course, other units which 
parallel his needs? 

What about the sciences, Physics, for 
example? Should all pupils who enroll 
Physics study the same phases and 
problems? Are all them going 
enter college and specialize science 
engineering? The answer obvious. 
Yet our teaching based upon the as- 
sumption that the answer the 

Why could not Physics split 
into large number units which can 
combined into course fit indi- 
vidual needs? 

Such splitting would offer 
further advantage: Physics could quite 
easily kept reasonably abreast new 
developments science. When the 
atomic bomb burst over Hiroshima, 
unit atomic energy could have been 
developed few days and given 
chosen pupils then enrolled Physics. 
The time ripe now for new unit 
television. matters now stand, how- 
ever, necessary revise much 
the entire course Physics order 
make these insertions. 

Perhaps this device would afford the 


opportunity teachers have been seeking 
cross over subject matter lines. The 
teacher social science might well wish 
take the social implications the 
atomic bomb, but might feel the need 
for securing understanding the part 
pupils the nature the atomic 
bomb before launches the unit 
implications, The Physics file would 
yield precisely what wants—and 
more. Similarly, the teacher Shop 
might have enrolled boy who under- 
stands the four fundamental operations 
arithmetic and decimals well enough 
but who has trouble with fractions. Why 
could not the teacher, then, give the boy 
the unit fractions only without resort- 
ing the necessity having the boy 
take the entire course arithmetic over 
again? 


The concept that subject matter 
not always body fixed data 
learned but is, instead, integrating, 
personalized force can applied par- 
ticularly well any the Arts where 
major emphasis upon appreciation. 

Appreciation subtle thing, perhaps 
because there little about that 
tangible. complicate this matter still 
more, have practicable means 
measuring it. Our common tendency 
confuse performance with appreciation 
has led astray the teaching 
literature have gone 
the assumption that pupil’s ability 
answer set questions the contents 
literature indicates the depth his 
appreciation for it. goes without say- 
ing, course, that understanding 
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some degree necessary before apprecia- 
tion can acquired, but does not fol- 
low that appreciation the invariable 
correlate understanding. Indeed, the 
reverse often true. Witness the wide- 
spread dislike Shakespeare. Pupils 
sometimes say they like Shakespeare, 
but the truest indication their actual 
like the extent which they read 
his plays their own volition. The 
efforts teachers English should 
have made Shakespeare perennial best 
seller, understanding were the same 
thing appreciation. But Vicki Baum, 
Ben Ames Williams, Betty Smith, and 
dozens others have consistently nosed 
him out wide margins. 

Appreciation literature too sub- 
jective for effective teaching masse. 
Forcing Harold read the poetry 
Algernon Swinburne the hopes that 
will appreciate its beauties worse 
than futile, for only brings focus 
hostilities already feels toward much 
poetry. Harold will have started 
the level where now and 
brought far his capabilities will per- 
mit. Conversely, would insult 
Shirley’s intelligence start her 
Harold’s level, the level Edgar 
Guest’s poetry, perhaps. 

order serve these varied in- 
terests and abilities, will necessary 
handle them, ideally, individually. 
will necessary break with the 
idea that literature prescribed 
stereotyped course the best specific for 
all cases. 

Clearly, not feasible organize 
separate, completely individualized 
course for each individual who enrolls 
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Twelfth-Grade English, for exam- 
ple. compromise ex- 
tremes might effected, however, 
the course broken down into fairly 
large number units and from these 
units series which approximates the in- 
dividual’s needs chosen. 


Assuming that publisher could 
found who would willing sponsor 
and print units for learning, foresee 
number obstacles which must 
surmounted before the idea “multiple 
units” can implemented teachers 
the field. doubt there are others 
which may prove difficult before the 
plan can brought near perfection. 
However, surmounting the present ones 
will permit beginning made. 

the pupil, how can determine which 
set units will fit the pupil’s needs? 

questionnaire 
could provided the pupil and the 
course set partially terms his 
stated interests and needs. This device 
could not relied upon entirely be- 
cause many pupils are not articulately 
aware their needs and because pupil 
interests are frequently ephemeral 
not wholly worthy. 
would, however, act valuable cross- 
check upon other possible sources in- 
formation concerning the pupil and 
could possibly serve the additional pur- 
pose establishing closer relations. 

Scores pupil makes mental ability 
tests are frequently available from the 
principal’s Where these are 
file, obtaining them would simple 
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matter. they are not file, might 
desirable for the teacher adminis- 
ter such test the Henmon-Nelson 
Test Mental Ability. 

goes without saying that 
score will not tell one absolutely what 
series units given pupil should 
learn. All can tell whether not 
has the mental capacity for doing 
certain ones. matters now stand, there 
reason believe that pupils occa- 
sionally register for courses which are 
not well adapted their abilities. Un- 
less some idea their abilities ob- 
tained, our gropings are usually futile. 

Teachers will object 
giving these pre-tests. 

The seriousness 
this obstacle will depend part upon 
the professional attitude the local 
teacher. looks upon this duty and 
responsibility only added chore 
discharged with minimum effort, 
the obstacle may well difficult one 
overcome. 

The obstacle will part automatical- 
met, however, virtue the fact 
that many schools, was indicated pre- 
viously, carry mental-aptitude testing 
for purposes local use. these in- 
stances, obtaining given individual’s 
Scores would easy matter. 

How many units are 
worth one Carnegie unit credit? 

Answers: This problem 
not peculiar this device. confronts 
every planner and writer who deviates 
from conventional patterns. 

the last analysis, means 
measuring learning the Carnegie unit 
purely artificial artifice which 
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based primarily upon the assumption 
that time spent insurance that learn- 
ings have been acquired. learn- 
ings have never been determined except 
some instances state basis. The 
New York Regents examination tends 
fix upon specific units-to-be-covered, 
but national uniformity, beyond that 
which exists textbooks, prevails. In- 
deed, the trend during the last quarter 
century, virtue emphasis upon 
local needs, has been distinctly away 
from uniformity. 

There appears, most cases, 
nothing prevent the local educational 
agency from determining individual and 
local needs and choosing educative se- 
quences accordingly. Registrars are more 
and more inclined accept the judg- 
ment local authorities without inquir- 
ing into curricular content specific 
subjects. Such being the case, restric- 
tions concerning units individuals should 
learn would determined largely 
local policy. 

IV: The mechanics in- 
volved would cause delay getting 
units pupils. 

probably not serious one. the course 
made advance, the obstacle will 
not exist. The pupil, this case, will 
receive the beginning the term all 
the units chosen for This ob- 
stacle would likely exist only when 
the teacher prefers make the course 
the pupil progresses. 

The practice providing pupils 
courses which have been conceived and 
written without any regard specific 
individual needs is, course, adminis- 
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tratively the fool-proof one. exas- 
perating delay getting units pupils 
can possibly occur. would seem, how- 
ever, that necessary weigh here 
these administrative advantages—and 
they are purely administrative, not peda- 
gogical—against the advantages that 
could conceivably accrue result 
trying meet individual needs. 

This plan would not 
permit the use one text for pupil; 
consequently, the cost would pro- 
hibitive. 

Many 
have textbook-rental plans operation 
now. this plan continued, the actual 
cost the pupil probably would not 
much greater than now because 
used for some his lessons three 
perhaps four books, the actual wear 
the three would not much more than 
the wear one book which used ex- 
clusively. word, the total use 
one book would cause about the same 
wear the partial use three books. 

The initial cost would greater, 
true. would necessary purchase 
more books for given course, and the 
deposit made the pupil would prob- 
ably considerably greater. But the 
final cost may not great 
first appears. 

Among the best materials for the 
“multiple-units” device are those de- 
veloped Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Evanston, This company 
has broken sharply with textbook con- 
ventions. Instead organizing entire 
subject course within the covers 
single book, this publisher has con- 
trived series separate monographs, 
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Unitexts, each which treats single 
unit. For example, the field science 
Unitexts may obtained which deal 
with such topics tropical fish, prehis- 
toric mammals, the ocean, and the sun. 
The list this single field fairly 
impressive. 

These Unitexts are well-written, at- 
tractively put together, and they ap- 
pear well authenticated. They are, 
withal, not excessively expensive, the 
price each ranging approximately be- 
tween 25¢ and 

The North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, too, 
has recognized the values subject 
areas studied terms relatively small 
units. Its Commission Research and 
Service authorized the writing num- 
ber units the field social studies. 
These are currently being printed 
Ginn and Company. 

VI: How can units 
written that they are not dependent 
upon one another? 

Answers: For purposes 
clarification, attention might well 
called again the fact that not all 
courses would lend themselves this 
plan. Improvement upon courses which 
lead professions vocations might 
best done within the framework 
the pattern already the 
main, these are the ones where learnings 
tend cumulative. 

may desirable set for cer- 
tain courses core units which would 
establish background foundation. 
course—Electricity the Farm, for 
example—might possibly consist 
core such units Sources Electri- 
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cal Power, Generation and Distribution 
Power (if the pupil lives area 
where his parents can buy electricity 
from power line), How Electricity 
Measured, and Hazards Using Elec- 
tricity. From there differentiation 
could terms use which the 
pupil would put the course his his 
parents’ farm. 

Parenthetically, this series core 
units could used interchangeably with 
other courses which deal with electricity. 
The unit hazards could conceivably 
used connection with social sci- 
ence course. Some the other units 
might used Physics. 

The same might hold true The 
Operation Small Business. This 
course might consist such units the 
following: Why Into Business (use- 
ful Economics), Choosing Location, 
Suitable Filing System, Simplified 
Bookkeeping. From there differentia- 
tions could terms filling stations, 
grocery stores, haberdasheries, and the 
like. 

VII: This trend direct- 
away from developing cohesiveness 
teaching. Subject matter has justly been 
criticized upon the grounds that 
isolated and compartmentalized. 

Pedagogically, 
this the most serious obstacle all. 
The good that can come from the “multi- 
ple-units” plan can very easily utterly 
vitiated the moment sight lost the 
fundamental thought behind the idea, 
serving the individual needs pu- 
More harm than good can come 
the plan the emphasis should shift 
from pupil needs, the pedagogical em- 
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phasis, primary concern over how 
keep pupils occupied all semester, the ad- 
ministrative emphasis. such shift 
should occur, the resultant learnings 
might nothing but series disjointed 
experiences that have relation each 
other. 

There intention here mini- 
mizing the importance administration. 
the vehicle which teachings can 
brought the pupil become learn- 
ings. But the fact still remains that many 
fine ideas such the project method, 
supervised study, and even guidance too 
frequently became systematized the 
point where, quote able teacher 
the writer’s acquaintance, “the soul was 
lost.” 

Administratively, the easy way 
provide each pupil with series units 
without any thought weaving them 
into pattern. And here lies the danger. 
this can guarded against and the 
other obstacles surmounted, the plan 
will work. 

not sure that this obtacle 
administrative one. fundamentally 
pedagogical. The responsibility for over- 
coming will have rest with the in- 
dividual teacher who must meet the 
challenge means possibly two tech- 
niques: (1) Introductions that have been 
developed course writers and (2) 
personal conferences with individual 
pupils. 

The 


teacher-pupil relationship 


subjective and will perhaps remain 
for long time, certainly until all 
teaching has been reduced exact sci- 
ence. doubt this plan any other 
can, light our present knowl- 
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edge teaching, systematized that 
the subjective aspect teaching can 
eliminated. 

There way weaving units into 
cohesive pattern. The art the in- 
dividual teacher must determine which 
techniques are best. 

closing, mention should made 
that some care should exercised 
naming courses. Registrars usually ac- 


cept subject titles good faith and as. 


sume that comparability exists between 


subjects with the same title. For that 
reason, Physics, for example, which de- 
viates widely from the conventional pat- 
terns probably should called Senior 
Science order obviate erroneous 
assumptions the part individuals 
who have occasion examine pupil’s 
transcript credits. 


HOW MEMORIZE POEM 


Stop those sighs! memorize, 

Just hold before your eyes 
Read through and, you do, 

Search for new and old truths too; 
Try more less express, 

With rhythmic stress—even 
The poet’s thought, emotion-fraught! 
Your own nerves taut? feeling caught? 
Good! Aloud repeat it—uncowed 

the crowd who waddle proud— 
review it; next day, renew 


Before you know it, Golly, know it! 


Generosity the Essential Core 
Morality 


MORAL education, particularly 
the lower levels, there occasion 
for abstruse declarations and analyses, 
whatever may the case philosophy 
the good and good social conduct. 
The remark Boodin the effect 
that the Golden Rule lives because 
makes life more livable is, for our pur- 
poses, all the apology needed for desir- 
ing moral tone education. the 
extent that education phase living, 
that life good; the extent 
that education preparation, that prepa- 
ration should for good living. 

But apparently have difficulty 
consideration morality this sincere 
and simple plane. Santayana, for ex- 
ample, has been critical the “ideola- 
try” certain slogans and phrases, al- 
though these may originally have been 
designed for the express purpose con- 
veying important ideals about good be- 
havior terse brevity, understandable 
and applicable, not complete and ex- 
act. Phrases become hackneyed; their 
meanings become conventions; they 
oversimplify complex matter. 

Dewey, his Freedom and Culture, 
has pointed out that not easy 
proposition that morality the most 
valuable force social life. One suspects 
that that comes about through fear 


the part many that they seem unreal- 
istic, soft, thin-skinned. And may be, 
part, the result counter-claims 
which hold positively that conflict and 
aggression are normal processes social 
evolution, which the end are the 
means fairer existence, although 
times and places they seem brutal. 

That approaches the opinion some- 
times heard that the whole struggle for 
better life, the ethical sense, 
struggle against human nature, which 
cannot overcome. And then there 
the judgment Bertrand Russell that 
good will come without concern about 
ethical niceties rapidly with sensi- 
tivity thereto, point view upholding 
ethical neutrality. 

But observe that people take 
civilization, which good behavior 
phase, and revert the idea that the 
Golden Rule does make living more 
livable. And read and re-read Nouy’s 
recent declaration, expressed Human 
Destiny, that, spite all apparent 
contradictions, people generally 
grant “surprising prestige” known vir- 
tues. 

The world mature men may not 
the relatively simple world child- 
hood, but during childhood that 
fundamentals are built in. The boy 
not the man, but is, serious sense, 
father the man. Recently, was 
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good fortune see newly-made pic- 
ture assembled classmates mine 
the first decade the century. Some 
were unrecognizable after nearly half 
century, but many more, first showing 
resemblance mental pictures 
the faces that used know inti- 
mately, slowly changed before eyes 
features and expressions they used 
penetrated through the screen 
changed details. The case conduct 
parallel the case appearance. 
nance. 

And so, spite challenges and re- 
strictions, continue the endeavor 
frame adequate concept good be- 
havior language the day, concept 
fitted youthful understanding and 
the exacting demands cir- 
cumstances. 

One phase this undertaking the 
approach from the self’s angle; the 
other requires approach from the stand- 
point our neighbors. course neither 
one stands alone, but both are needed 
complete the picture. paper 
Self-Respect Guide Conduct* con- 
tended that self-respect active psy- 
chological principle recognized meas- 
ure behavior, generally yielding con- 
duct results the good side, although 
not professedly morality-breeder, sub- 
ject to, and effective because of, develop- 
ment the self through competent edu- 
cation. 

the plan this paper isolate 
the most common element important 
social virtues. Generosity this element. 
our position that, given adequate 
self-respect and fair interpretation 


Educational Forum, January, 1949. 
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generosity manifests itself variedly, 
one equipped for the strains involved 
demands for action. 


news report out New York, 
dated January 1949, offers prime 
starting point for our exposition gen- 
erosity the heart good conduct, the 
kind conduct that will enable man 
keep his self-respect. 

concerns the housing shortage and 
the temptation has presented for tak- 
ing advantage people dire need 
place live. Two sisters were sentenced 
jail terms one year. The presid- 
ing judge was quoted the Associated 
Press having said: “Philosophy and 
conduct like yours have made more 
people dissatisfied with our form 
economy than any spy could do.” The 
conduct complained was unfair not 
only its immediate victims, but 
all, the respect noted the judge. 
Its evil recognized even statute 
law the period. 

There nothing mysterious the 
current concept morality. has its 
feet the ground. means living, 
intention and practice, level 
considerateness toward the other fellow, 
with tendencies selfishness, self-adver- 
tising, self-indulgence, self-aggrandize- 
ment whittled down proportions tol- 
erated intelligent self-respect. 
practicable, not visionary, concept. 
Pretty largely estimation so- 
cial values conduct. some cases 
public judgment presses the situation 
into legal regulation; general moral 
conduct matter for individual judg- 
ment control. 


\ 
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There certainly intention 
proposing identification morality 
with generosity. The intention not 
limit the scope morality much 
indicate the breadth the connota- 
tion accorded generosity. Nor 
matter manner occasional ges- 
ture; generosity complete orienta- 
tion toward liberality, the sense 
which here used. are trying 
present morality balance impulses 
self-ward and other-ward whereby self 
not given overweening importance 
undermining disrespect, and whereby, 
simultaneously, every other self given 
opportunity assume the same position. 
Morality, intention and practice, 
balancing the interests the self and 
other selves. society, much 
far can speak morality the 
abstract, there were one morality, 
refer harmonizing the morali- 
ties the conservative and the liberal, 
the pious and the impious, the puritan 
and the hedonist, for each has his own 
idea morality. speak morality 
which, from the self-ward view, admits 
self-respect guide, and which, from 
the other-ward view, deals generously. 
Let look for the generosity cer- 
tain ideas and situations. 

The Golden Rule. “And would 
that men should you, also 
them likewise” (Luke’s version). The 
implications with respect generosity 
are too obvious justify question. 

Philanthropy. Philanthropy implies 
inequality circumstance, without im- 
plication the occasion for that in- 
equality. implies that the inequality 
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great enough that run-of-the-mine 
people can see and regret and 
something about it. implies need 
the one hand, and capacity relieve 
that need the other. Philanthropy 
then depends mediating motive, 
willingness share some degree for 
relief the need some degree, and 
action consonant with the motive. Gen- 
erosity the quality that fits the situa- 
tion. 

Co-operation. Any organized philan- 
thropy, community enterprise such 
government, demands co-operation, 
synchronization and unified direction 
effort. That means teamwork. Functions 
are not all identical; one lays aside the 
desire his own way, fits into the 
joint undertaking; not only does give 
idea and labor, but gives yield- 
ing personal preferences and accepting 
restrictions the interest co-ordinated 
application power; giving the 
essence co-operation. 

Democracy. Perhaps real democracy 
the greatest all instances co- 
operation. The whole group grants 
each member the expression judg- 
ment. The phenomenon democracy 
that those who might dominate with- 
out consulting the whole group are gen- 
erous enough the very thing they 
might not have And bow pub- 
lic opinion, accepting its decision. This 
relocation control the most char- 
acteristic thing democracy. pos- 
sible only where there essentially 
spirit generosity work. 

may unusual bring into prom- 
inence this aspect democracy, that 
some kind grant from those who 
could, they chose, manipulate af- 
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fairs forestall the arrangement. But 
seems true. There also the other 
aspect, that democracy won 
wrested from would-be limiting forces. 
But where democracy established 
consent, popular demand which 
vigorous opposition offered, 
means that all parties are giving one 
another. 

have seen manifestations this 
fact recent decades, and are doubt- 
less due see more the future. Take 
the case government’s draft upon 
minority population groups recent 
wars, and the response thereto. virtue 
generous support the cause, 
minority group, hitherto deprived 
some the characteristic freedoms 
the citizen, receives greater recognition 
the talk civil rights increases. Gen- 
erosity begets generosity. 

Consider the case votes for women. 
Men had control, but when women 
showed increasing interest citizenship 
matters and political affairs and 
contributions American social life, 
men granted the vote with great 
display reluctance. The generous in- 
terest women evoked, the end, 
generous counteraction. 

But let look different kind 
case, the late prohibition amendment. 
Prior World War the people 
Oregon (where lived the time) 
adopted the policy prohibition. Dur- 
ing the preliminary discussions cer- 
tain hardware dealer said one day 
that was the habit drinking 
occasion, never excess. But went 
state that knew men whom 
access drink was deplorable thing, 
and was ready vote against his own 
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privilege drink what thought 
was the interest those others. 

How much such gesture gener- 
osity went into votes for prohibition one 
could not guess, but one would not guess 
important factor. The na- 
tional amendment was definitely not 
act generosity; that may have 
been its great weakness. 

does not follow that democracy 
will not impose regulative prohibitive 
legislation upon individuals groups. 
When the conduct the latter in- 
sistently self-centered instead gener- 
ously considerate general welfare, 
condemnatory action may expected. 
Lack generosity does not invite gen- 
erous forbearance. 

Enough implied this statement 
about democracy cover some other as- 
pects civic behavior, aspects such 
patriotism, let say, the side the 
citizen, and justice from the state. 

Liberalism and Tolerance. far 
these two qualities may that toler- 
ance should stated first, attitude 
which issues liberalistic action. 

Tolerance may exercised toward 
the conduct another toward his 
ideas. The finest expression tolerance 
which can point found the 
preface Santayana’s The Realm 
Essence. venture quote: 


for me, stretching canvas and 
taking palette and brush, not 
vexed that masters should have painted 
before styles which have power 
and occasion imitate; nor ex- 
pect future generations satisfied with 
always repainting pictures. Agreement 
also stimulus insight, and helpful, 
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contradiction not; and certainly hope 
find agreement some quarters. 
That the world large alien natures 
should prevail, innumerable perhaps 
infinitely various, does not disturb me. 
the contrary, hope fate may manifest 
them such objects they need and can 
love; and although sympathy with 
them cannot vivid with men 
own mind, and some cases may pass 
into antipathy, not conceive that they 
are wrong inferior for being different 
from me, from one another. God and 
nature can put with them, why should 
raise objection? 

Tolerance manifestation the 
let-live policy. The world may 
oyster, but other people are after too, 
and suffer their presence and activity. 
Tolerance the virtue exercised non- 
persecution those whose ideas and 
manners may not like. manifest 
overt dislike what they think, say, 
do. 

Liberalism suggests more positive at- 
Where tolerance passively accepts 
the situation without protest, liberalism 
more ready grant freedoms with bene- 
ticipation. Liberalism definitely one 
the “gives” along with philanthropy, 
co-operation, democracy. Generosity 
involved tolerance and liberalism. 

Consider, now, very briefly, some 
other types good behavior which 
generosity imbedded. Sportsmanship 
the quality being good loser 
and gracious winner,” “fair and honor- 
able sports.” Hospitality throws open 
one’s doors sympathy throws open 
one’s heart. Mercy goes beyond the 
bounds due justice. Praise the giv- 
ing one’s approval another’s words 
actions. Appreciativeness, likewise, 
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recognizes worth, perhaps not gen- 
erously praise, but nonetheless with- 
out niggardliness. Courtesy and patience 
both signify the giving time allow 
the slowing down one’s rush 
ciently permit the doing one’s man- 
ners the one case, and the allowing 
another make his showing the 
other case. And there the virtue 
fidelity, which may involve the lending 
sympathy, patience, and one’s re- 
sources. 

And then must realize that there 
are situations large number where the 
issue the simple squaring accounts 
where one might withhold little: Hon- 
esty word and labor, justice, living 
contract, the right way according 
approved practice, giving full meas- 
ure, all those things respect which 
there appointed balance and one 
does not fall below it. This may seem 
generosity negative kind, the least 
generosity that will save one, but 
the definite starting point good con- 
duct. 

have those types good con- 
duct which are characterized the 
common element generosity, and 
have those well-balanced types that are 
happy having line follow. Below 
that standard, conduct definitely not 
socially approved. Let look few 
examples, observe the absence bal- 
lance generosity. 

Miserliness the refusal give one- 
self good things that one could easily 
provide; see meanness there. Mur- 
der the taking life, the most 
prized possession one can have, black- 
mail the taking one’s money 
alternative the taking one’s 
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next-most-highly prized possession, his 
good name. Tyranny taking advan- 
tage position wield authority 
excess that allowed social con- 
tract. Cheating taking, other- 
wise legitimate transaction, something 
that not due, stealing taking 
something surreptitious act; graft 
may occur either way. 


The current temper gives assurance 
that there shadow sissyism 
goody-goody servility program 
generous behavior. realistic pro- 
gram. far-sighted economy, na- 
tionally and internationally, that sees 
general welfare best measure pros- 
pect peace and continued prosperity. 
Community chests, sales Christmas 
seals, March Dimes, airlift aid, Red 
Cross ministrations, CARE packages, 
ERP, are examples what goes on. 
There nothing picayunish about ma- 
terial aid such broad scale, 
demands for independence colonies, 
fair employment practices, civil liber- 
ties. Civic behavior probably closer 
morality than ever before. 

There consequently little danger 
that the teaching morality the 
terms generosity will generate hyper- 
sensitivity children. Our strategic 
position for the teaching human obli- 
gation very strong. fact public de- 
mand for school participation good 
enterprises almost embarrassing 
times pressure comes from interested 
groups and governmental agencies. The 
school longer isolated such 
efforts. 

may just that the stirring 
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public concern about co-operation such 
visible forms tending obscure the 
issues more personal and individual 
behavior. The problem juvenile de- 
linquency may have worked out 
along the same lines giving time, 
thought, and money constructive, co- 
operative programs expressions 
public conscience and community self- 
respect. 

The atmosphere just mentioned the 
most favorable possible for the cultiva- 
tion the quality generosity. No- 
body knows just how heavily the quality 
rests upon innate disposition, but that 
human nature sufficiently plastic 
support modification the form atti- 
tude and habit generally accepted. 
Generosity is, then, assumed re- 
sponsive educative influences. And 
our contention that there has never 
been auspicious moment the pres- 
ent for this purpose. 

advancing generosity the essen- 
tial core morality have thought 
that should concentrate the in- 
culcation generosity under that name 
only. have been pains indicate 
that generosity implicit good con- 
duct under many name. There cer- 
tainly desire restrict the vocabu- 
lary good deeds. But the detection 
the presence the component gen- 
erosity should assured. “Generosity” 
the password for approvable behavior. 

must, true, keep mind that 
that holds primarily for conduct di- 
rected Self-respect has been 
proposed guide for action situa- 
tions where the reference largely 
self. Self-reliance, for example, points 
straight the self’s relation self 
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manliness, efficiency, physical con- 
dition, leadership. Such qualities are 
not unrelated generosity, but the lat- 
ter not the essential aspect them. 
The qualities self-respect serve not 
only positive guide, but also nega- 
tive, brake the stream action. 
current article (current time 
writing) Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
bearing the title “Girls the Prowl,” 
stresses the building self-respect 
phase the reconstruction character 
antidote for drifting, easy-going 
fashion, into 

Before now, quite other language, 
have voiced this same belief that 
are getting nearer the heart the 
ethical problem.* faith rests 
society’s increasing awareness its own 
problems, and the growing tendency 
relate morality social life. Witness 
this definition: “Morality means then 
type existence which passions 
all sorts are regulated socially, and can 
regulated because they are satis- 
fied willing the objects which satisfy 
these passions.” That the definition 
framed Samuel Alexander 
Space, Time, and Deity. 

think Alexander means very much 
what the late Ross Finney said his 
Sociological Philosophy Education: 
list universal institutions there- 
fore classification human activities 
the basis the universal needs 
the species. The needs individual 
life are satisfied through participa- 


The Characteristic Feature the Twen- 
tieth Century, reported EDUCATIONAL ForuM, 
May, 1946, Part II, from Biennial Convocation 
Milwaukee, March, 1946. 
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tion the institutions society.” Be- 
cause our passions (our needs) 
will objects (activities, institutions) tend- 
ing satisfy the needs, and society, 
through its very organization, comes 
the regulating our passions, not mere- 
through overt attempts regulation, 
but through its very nature. social 
organization and activity more fully 
meet fundamental needs there should 
less gross violent anti-social 
conduct. members society act more 
generously toward others near and far 
they reveal their consciousness the 
social bond, their desire one 
with all others. 

have desire sound over-opti- 
mistic. There some ground for opti- 
mism. That ground lies the argument 
the total situation. Society has reached 
the point institutionalizing its gen- 
erous impulses. This may yet, course, 
prove be, some degree, phe- 
nomenal result two periods very 
great prosperity within third 
century. But really, believe, 
have produce and deliver the 
things men want fast needed, with 
enough fluid wealth circulation 
keep exchange going, the process may 
become normal rather than phenomenal. 
Society’s present display moral sense 
parallels economic capacity pay the 
cost. That the way looks, but 
are now incautious, some think, 
scale too lavish, might disrupt the 
supporting economy. That impor- 
tant issue, and must temper too en- 
thusiastic optimism. But good 
have seen the sweep disposition 
deal generously with neighbors. 
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The particular face morality that 
have just been examining seems 
attract attention economic 
illustrations provided above make clear 
that that not the whole story. like 
manner there likely tendency 
think first economic taking, in- 
stead giving, when consider the 
less desirable side social conduct. 

streak that makes fond found 
money, even when have devise 
bit deviousness “find” it. will 
take pay for jobs don’t perform; 
like gambling wins; sometimes profi- 
teer; book accounts are juggled; items 
are added legitimate 
counts; shoplifting takes place; the gul- 
lible are fooled; pockets are picked; 
“ringer” played raced; little 
grafting practiced; malinger 
the job; somebody gets 
extra ace comes out hiding. 
almost seem like better the income 
not quite earned due than that fully 
merited. 

Maybe that accounted for the 
centuries and centuries during which 
our ancestors lived off the country, lived 
picked-up natural resources types 
usable food, clothing, shelter facili- 
ties, fuel. However may accounted 
for, meet too frequently for com- 
fort the attitude getting while get- 
ing good, taking first and then 
asking. 

All those forms taking rather than 
giving, all the way from withholding 
report some parts income accept- 
ing unneeded public aid, rest upon 
perverse satisfaction easy money, 
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outsmarting the other fellow. There 
appears seductive appeal, that 
common sense denies, fleecing the 
lambs and taking candy from children. 
seems rather outrageous that human 
beings should pulled two ways 
once, experiencing, being easily led to, 
impulses generosity, the one 
hand, and wanting help ourselves 
without paying the price other cases. 
The positive side, that giving self, 
time, material resources, the building 
side. can attach the generous im- 
pulses the list things can 
while retaining self-respect. 
building process may the surest way 
the smothering the contradictory 
tendencies that impel toward desiring, 
and taking, the other’s expense 
money, grief, admiration. may 
that the problem overcoming the 
taking propensity, and establishing the 
giving tendency more firmly, com- 
plicated the necessity the inter- 
mediate position business, with its 
foundation profit-taking. would 
not let go, could. probably 
saves from excessive sentimentalism, 
even while establishing the shadow 
precedent for those who want too 
far profit-taking. 

The most essential aspect morality 
is, after all, the inner view life and 
life’s activities upon which moral action 
rests. one sees the world place 
where can help, and craves give 
the help can, does well. Along 
with the habit participation gen- 
erous programs, one needs the desire 
The teacher’s building pro- 
gram covers the two aspects. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE Mark Van 
Doren. New York, William Sloan As- 
sociates; 273 pages; $3.50. 

That the literary reputation Haw- 
thorne has never stood higher than does 
today doubt attested the appear- 
ance four major studies devoted him 
within recent Though these 
studies the Nathaniel Hawthorne Mark 
Van Doren, the American Men 
Letters Series, the briefest, many 
ways the most comprehensive, for the 
one hand offers illuminating account 
the factors his life which were trans- 
fused into his art, and the other hand 
affords perhaps the most sensitive ap- 
praisal his fiction since the publication 
Henry Jame’s Hawthorne some seventy 
year ago. Indeed, Mr. Van Doren, possess- 
ing temperament and philosophy which 
are many ways closer Hawthorne’s 
than were James’, may said virtue 
his sympathetic insight have offered 
desirable supplement not necessary cor- 
rective the earlier volume. Hence, 
whereas James could see merely romantic 
picture such stories Good- 
man Brown,” Mr. Van Doren more con- 
vincingly demonstrates that Hawthorne 
this and many another narrative had much 
more than aesthetic interest evil. 

For Mr. Van Doren, Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter not only the crest its 
creator’s art but also “the high mark 
American fiction.” One may add turn 
that the chapter devoted the novel stands 
not only the high point Mr. Van 
Doren’s treatment Hawthorne but also 


happy index what modern American 
literary criticism its best can be. the 
Van Doren interpretation this novel be- 
comes more than moral; becomes greatly 
tragic few works have been. the 
perfect medium hold 
thought—the final embodiment “an 
utterly serious imagination,” which Mr. 
Van Doren can say with characteristic 
brilliance and insight the end the 
volume: “It was serious, and was 
loving; was loving, and could 
laugh; could laugh, and could en- 
dure the horror saw every human 
heart.” 

Never again did Hawthorne seem 
Mr. Van Doren reach the imaginative 
power which enabled him this novel 
become colonial New England’s Homer 
and create Hester Prynne its most 
heroic creature. How the author served his 
apprenticeship for this masterpiece shown 
sensitive analysis the tales and 
sketches which preceded it—an analysis 
which concedes the literary hazards always 
imminent Hawthorne’s allegory and yet 
which points the magnificent and delicate 
use such symbols Faith’s pink ribbon 
“Young Goodman Brown” and the 
withered bough “Roger Malvin’s 
Burial.” these two stories and many 
others Mr. Van Doren offers suggestive 
interpretative comment. The Marble Faun 
and The Blithedale Romance seem him 
descend far below the zenith Haw- 
thorne’s achievement that gives them 
scarcely any consideration. But slights 
these two works, heightens one’s interest 
the fragments with which Hawthorne 
was bravely struggling his last years. 
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such work Felton, for in- 
stance, suggests aesthetic freshness 
and biographical pertinence hitherto 
slighted. 

From the biographical portions the 
book Hawthorne emerges conformity 
with recent scholarly conclusions regarding 
his character. longer does appear 
prisoner his own room, devoted 
solitude and isolation. Mr. Van Doren 
traces from college days 
affinities with the Democratic Party, his 
political appointments and his competence 
officeholder, and his love the 
Union opposed humanitarian abstrac- 
tions. And, with discriminating use the 
author’s notebooks and letters, recreates 
the intense temper Hawthorne’s two 
especial devotions: that his wife and 
Franklin Pierce. Indeed Hawthorne 
living man and living artist are 
convincingly interrelated Mr. Van 
Doren’s volume that one almost feels 
reading the last sad and struggling years 
one the master’s own sombre 

BENJAMIN SPENCER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


EDUCATION 


AND HEALTH THE 
TIALLY SEEING CHILD Winifred 
Hathaway. Columbia University Press. 
216 pp. $2.50. 

First published 1943 this book, Edu- 
cation and Health the Partially Seeing 
Child, now contains much new material 
statistical data, information 
standards, and facts about new equipment. 
Up-to-date photographs, figures and tables 
are presented this revised edition. 

The book divided into four parts. 
There are brief treatments the historical 
background Part One and community 
social service responsibilities Part Four. 
The major portion the book, Part Two, 
devoted administrative responsibilities 
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for the partially seeing. The author states 
that the first responsibility administra- 
tive plan ascertain what children 
should classified partially seeing, 
then find such children, and finally devise 
means make educational opportunities 
available these children. The educational 
responsibilities (Part Three) for these 
handicapped children are shared the 
special class and the regular grade 
Each teacher, then, 
for particular subjects that duplication 
teaching may avoided. 

Each the seventeen chapters contains 
pointed discussion factors related the 
education and health the partially seeing. 
The author explains the principles under- 
lying educational procedures 
services, She describes equipment, mechani- 
cal devices, and good teaching methods. 
She discusses the plight partially seeing 
children, who are misfits both schools 
for the blind and classes with normally 
seeing children, special provision 
made for their treatment. 

The organization the book logical. 
The style clear and concise. Technical 
materials are placed extended appendixes 
for ready reference. The 
providing adequate educational opportunities 
for all children. The problems peculiar 
partially seeing children must met equal- 
ity education opportunity realized. 

This volume intended not only for 
teachers special classes, but for all teachers 
and supervisers who have children with de- 
fective vision their schools. value 
social workers, physicians, nurses, and 
parents responsible for the welfare 
the partially seeing. should read 
laymen for better understanding the 
need for establishing special classes for the 
partially seeing. 

The author has made 
contribution the improvement educa- 
tional practice for the partially seeing child, 

GERTRUDE Boyp 
University Wyoming 
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Thomas Woody. The 
Macmillan Company. 825 pp. $7.50. 


The History Education, area 
study for those preparing teach, means 
many things many people. Paul Monroe, 
Frank Graves, and the team Fred- 
erick Eby and Charles in- 
terpret mean overall picture 
education from prehistoric primitive 
times the present. They include their 
texts material dealing with the education 
primitive cultures, the civilizations 
the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, India, and 
China and Egypt. They hold with Con- 
fucius: mirror brass you can 
adjust your hat; but with antiquity for 
mirror you can predict the rise and fall 
empires.” 

For another large group, however, the 
History Education means study the 
present and its immediate past. They omit, 
treat few pages, the education 
antiquity and hasten get their students 
past the Renaissance and Reformation 
that they can concentrate “that edu- 
cation which truly matters.” typical 
example this point view recent 
devotes only pages primitive, oriental, 
and Hebrew education, pages Greek 
education, and pages Roman educa- 
tion. Indeed, book 575 pages, 
has done with the Reformation page 
166. 

Professor Woody aligns himself with 
those who find major value study 
education primitive cultures and those 


Monroe, Paul: Text-book the History 
Education. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1902; Graves, Frank P.: History 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1909; Eby, Frederick and Arrowwood Charles 
F.: The History and Philosophy Education, 
Ancient and Medieval and Development Mod- 
ern Prentice-Hall, New York. 1940 
and 1937. 

tion, The Macmillan Company, New York. 1947. 
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civilizations ancient times: including 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Hebrew, 
Chinese, Hindu, Iranian, Greece, and 
Rome. His book vast storehouse 
material from the educational history 
these early societies. built around the 
Aristotelian dictum: “He who thus con- 
siders things their first growth and 
origin, whether state anything else, 
will obtain the clearest view them.” 

This volume, while recognizing the im- 
portance “mental” education and dis- 
cussing adequately, deals most completely 
with education early societies. 
Professor Woody sees here area the 
history education which has been too 
little understood grossly misinterpreted. 
The ancients were, fundamentally, 
active people. Only gradually, and all 
too frequent times leisure, did they think 
about what they were doing. The major 
portion their living, and thus their 
education, was devoted the physical— 
hunting and fishing, making things, fight- 
ing, and playing. Professor Woody thinks 
existing histories education and expresses 
the hope that sometime the future there 
will appear scholar sufficiently endowed 
with insight and knowledge write 
history education which rightly balances 
the physical and the mental aspects 
man’s development. 

Further, Professor Woody convinced 
that get only warped perspective when 
confine our view the history 
Western education. “The history edu- 
cation,” holds, “in both physical and 
mental aspects, will serve generations best 
embraces both East and West.” The 
great East can longer remain, the 
minds our teachers, land mystery 
and “We have come see that 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and other Eastern 
cultures formed the bedrock European 
institutions.” 

this volume significant trend? 
Many hope is. hold that the 
most important factor any teacher’s 
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preparation development true histori- 
cal perspective. Too much the teacher 
blinded the present—courses methods, 
administration, psychology, subject matter, 
and the like. not disparage these. 
They are necessary. But, what shall 
profit him knows all this and loses 
his sense direction and value? Neither 
must become lost the past. must 
know the past, understand it, and trailing 
the glories these yesterdays, lead surely 
and confidently into the future. 

Just word about the features this 
book Professor Woody. gives one 
the most complete and scholarly treat- 
ments Greek and Roman education that 
have seen. Greek thinking and living are 
portrayed proper balance. The Roman 
seen one living great times and 
bad, and building those institutions law 
and education which are basic our own 
living and thinking. The book contains one 
the best bibliographies available for stu- 
dents these early societies. And the style, 
although verbose places, clear and 
interesting. This is, indeed, valuable con- 
tribution hitherto slighted area the 
history education. 


Mays. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
303 $3.50. 

Principles, practices, and trends voca- 
tional education are discussed clear, 
understandable manner. attention 
given legal requirements the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts nor 
Federal and State regulations. The student 
will need obtain such information from 
other reference sources before can apply 
the principles specific programs voca- 
tional education. 

The history vocational education 


Brooklyn College 
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traced from the beginning human life 
the present time. Vocational education, 
now conducted, was probably given 
first for the purpose training young men 
for the priestly was not until the 
beginning the nineteenth century that 
other professions were added college 
curriculums, Vocational education lower 
than college grade began enter the 
school system the latter part the 
nineteenth century, first through private 
schools and later finding its way the 
public school. 

democratic society comprehensive 
program vocational education neces- 
sary order give equality opportunity 
for each person grow and achieve ac- 
cording his abilities. meet the needs 
universal vocational preparation many 
types programs must 

Vocational education not conflict 
with general cultural education. Each 
citizen needs understand fundamental 
facts, develop intellectual abilities and 
habits, appreciate the finer aspects life, 
able live with other people 
changing world, and intelligent 
consumer goods. the same time, 
should able earn living for himself 
and family. The nature vocational edu- 
cation and its function the life 
individual indicate that the time for him 
begin just prior his entrance into 
vocation. many cases, the best assistance 
can given after person employed— 
hence the necessity for program adult 
vocational education. 

Method vocational education little 
different from that used teachers 
general education subjects. The develop- 
ment skill important responsibility 
teacher vocational subjects. Related 
information and occupational attitudes are 
important, but they are worthless the 
person cannot perform the skill ac- 
cepted manner. Participation, the part 
the student, necessary order de- 
velop skill, and must shown how 
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the work before begins. using 
the project method pupil will have many 
decisions make along with the skills 
needs perform. The project method 
particularly valuable vocational educa- 
tion lower than college grade. 

New conditions, trends, and methods 
agricultural education, business education, 
homemaking education, industrial educa- 
tion, and vocational guidance are reviewed. 
The relationships practical arts educa- 
tion and vocational education are sum- 

The book should prove valuable text 
reference for basic courses education 
students desire know the theory and 
principles vocational Stu- 
dents vocational education will profit 
understanding the principles discussed, and 
using them building personal phi- 
losophy their chosen field service. 

Garris 
University Florida 


TEACHING CHILDREN Fay 
Adams, Lillian Gray, and Dora Reese. 
The Ronald Press Company. 515 pp. 
Price $4.00. 

Books like people have distinguishing 
characteristics and personalities. par- 
ticularly true the recent volume 
Teaching Children Read Adams, 
Gray, and Reese, Its primary aim aid 
teachers implementing sound reading 
program rather than elaborate the 
theories summarize the evidence 
which such program based. This vol- 
ume the product wide reading, pains- 
taking study, and years experience 
training teachers the part its authors. 
result thoroughly modern and 
well selected illustrations drawn from the 
authors’ personal experiences and from 
numerous sources not readily available 
the average teacher. aims provide 
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teachers training and the field with 
simple, clear suggestions and directions es- 
sential the skillful teaching reading. 
The language used reflects sincerity 
purpose and depth interest the prob- 
lems discussed, which stimulates confidence 
and carries 

The contents the book are divided 
into four parts. The first concerned with 
“Reading and American Life,” and con- 
siders the role reading among children 
and adults, the goals sound reading 
program, and the relationship between 
reading and the other language arts. also 
makes pointed comparisons between the 
reading “yesterday and today” and 
points out clearly the relationships between 
reading and the mental health and person- 
ality the The second part en- 
titled the Child Reads,” and dis- 
cusses the nature and development read- 
ing readiness and the steps appropriate 
first grade preparing pupils for read- 
ing. The third part considers “The Basic 
Program Reading Instruction,” discuss- 
ing simple terms the nature and scope 
the program and appropriate teaching 
procedures the preprimer level, the 
second and third grades, the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades, and secondary 
schools. also discusses many the chal- 
lenging problems involved promoting 
security word recognition, improving 
reading the content fields, and cor- 
recting reading deficiencies. The first part 
considers criteria for and practical proced- 
ures selecting the materials reading 
instruction, increasing appreciations and 
tastes reading, and appraising growth 
reading. 

Because the simplicity and clarity 
its discussions, this volume admirably 
adapted for use pre-service courses 
reading. The detailed descriptions pro- 
cedures included and the numerous refer- 
ences needed materials and sources 
help make the book equally valuable the 
hands classroom teachers, supervisors 
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and principals, The authors are com- 
mended both the breadth their pre- 
sentation and its eminently practical value. 

Gray 
University Chicago 


Parents THINK THEIR 
Harold Hand. World 
Book Company. 219 pp. $2.52. 

This really guide-book assist prin- 
cipals and other administrative officers 
finding out what parents and other constit- 
uents think about their stresses 
the superiority relative certainty over 
guesswork, and although sets poll- 
taking technique, warns against errors 
into which recent national polls have fallen. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter 
the third one, headed Three Psychic De- 
luders and How They Betray. These are: 
(1) the influence unrepresentative ob- 
servations; (2) the reluctance people 
frankly critical and (3) the influence 
the observer’s opinions interests. 
Then the chapter presents searching dis- 
cussion the way which these “de- 
luders” tend pull askew and vitiate ap- 
praisal opinions relative what the 
people think about their schools. 

How Report the Findings rather 
technical discussion which precedes the 
final guidepost: How Put the Findings 
Work. 

the appendices there are excellent 
samples inventory forms for use with 
the several publics with which the school 
has deal: parents, pupils, teachers—and 
this not the least valuable discussion 
the book. 

While there are numerous observations 
and data which are not new the well 
trained professional administrator, the ma- 
terial this book well organized and in- 
terestingly presented. terse hand-book 
which frequent reference will made 
even the most seasoned executive, and 


also brief compendium information for 
the student beginner the field. 

Tulane University 


ENGLISH 


Harper Bros. 687 pp. $5.00. 

He: “Don’t use mice; that’s 

She: say that’s not nice 
word.” 

runs the dialog once popular among 
public school pupils who pretended they 
were seeking precise word meanings. 

The recent spate word books has 
aroused great interest 
speakers, teachers and students. And 
probably has done even much more than 
dictionaries sharpen the use and “reada- 
bility” both the spoken and written 
language. 

the last few years such books 
Rudolf Flesch’s “Art Plain Talk” have 
gone far toward removing corrosion, fog, 
and dullness from the sentences used 
men letters, journalists, lawyers, radio 
news-casters, legislative 
form speakers, preachers, advertising copy- 
writers and other specialists. 

Now comes another Mr. Opdycke, 
author Get Right, Take Letter 
Please, Say What You Mean, Part and 
Parcel, English Grammar, and 
Don’t Say It. “guide modern usage 
and expression,” scholarly book run- 
ning 640 pages, besides introduction 
(Tweedling with Dee and Dum) 
pages, and word-index pages. 

Mark Words pares mighty thin its 
groups synonyms and related words— 
yet delves deeply into all the minute and 
fascinating shades meaning and usage. 

Some 10,000 meticulous distinctions are 
differentiated among words grouped 
sentences two more items. 
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respect goes much further than the Ox- 
ford, Standard, Webster’s unabridged 
dictionaries should go. more 
scholarly and detailed than any other widely- 
used encyclopedia thesaurus—and hence 
more useful the speaker, writer, editor 
who seeks mot juste. 

Note these sentences showing words 
close shades meaning: 

“After had accompanied his parents 
the field escorted the visiting digni- 
taries their reserved seats the grand- 

his qualifications are adequate 
does not seem competent the 

“His fear has been allayed, his temper 
assuaged, and his worries alleviated.” 

the two brothers have com- 
mon interest the property, they assume 
means rectprocal obligations regard- 
ing it, chiefly, suppose, because they 
not have mutual respect for one another.” 

tie and tails are rigeur all 
those diplomatic functions, and the use 
French comme faut conversational 
meeting ground.” 

Willie was sometimes spanked 
his mother; Bill was occasionally 
licked his father; William was 
once thoroughly trounced fellow 
player.” 

Each expository essay runs about 300 
words, The entire group arranged alpha- 
betically and keyed the index for quick 
and easy reference. All-capitals and italics 
relieve the gray and otherwise monoton- 
ous all-Roman typography. Some the 
sentences carrying troublesome words are 
from language spoken “the man the 
street,” over the radio; others are from 
books, magazines and newspapers. 

True, some the words may among 
the least readable 
stood the language and are 
Yet one would deny that the 
well-educated person should fully under- 
stand many possible the niceties 
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the English language. For, stressed 
the jacket-blurb, “by the very token the 
complexities modern life there was never 
time when microscopic accuracy was 
imperative today. Dictional sloven- 
liness can hazardous business ca- 
reer satisfying social life. All too 
frequently our press and our conversation 
reveal that the sharp edges our word 
usage have become not only dulled but 
hacked and corrugated.” 

Mr. Opdycke’s volume inclusive and 
specific, ranking with Colby, Flesch, Fow- 
ler, Mencken, Perrin, Roget, Vizetelly and 
others guides correct usage the 
spoken written language. clear, 
competent, up-to-date and helpful man- 
ual for all who work with words. 

CARTER 
Temple University 


Douglas, Roy Lamson, and Hallett 
Smith. Norton Co., Inc. 778 

The Critical Reader, the words the 
editors “is book poems, short stories, 
and essays designed for the course that em- 
phasizes the critical analysis the aims, 
methods, and results literature.” Since 
they acknowledge especial indebtedness 
the staff English 1-2 Williams Col- 
lege, they probably planned the book for 
use freshmen and sophomores, but 
may, properly supplemented, serve equally 
well the fundamental text ad- 
vanced course the introduction crit- 
ical and interpretative study literature. 

Most editors, knowing the fears and 
prejudices young students, prepare them 
preliminary study fiction and drama 
for the more difficult problems involved 
evaluation poetry. The present 
editors make such concession student 
weakness, but after two short and general 
introductions—one literature and one 
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poetry—they begin once with House- 
man’s “Terence, This Stupid Stuff,” 
which they offer without footnotes 
other helps. They have the justification, 
course, that poetry the purest and most 
concentrated form literature and that 
problems literary interpretation are best 
considered the examination repre- 
sentative poems, but, after 
study difficult poems, students will feel 
that the reading short stories and essays 
rather anticlimax. The selection 
poems is, the whole, admirable, but the 
inclusion some may questioned, not 
much because their difficulty be- 
cause their lack interest. What fresh- 
man, for example, cares read Pope’s “Of 
the Characters Women” Arnold’s 
“The Scholar-Gypsy”? 

The editors have made little effort 
classification within the 
even chronology, but they have included 
poems far apart time “Sir Patrick 
Spence” and “Boy-Man,” Karl Shapiro. 
They have avoided the too common tend- 
ency stress the romantic offerings the 
nineteenth century and neglect the 
crisply beautiful lyrics the seventeenth 
century. But, strangely enough, they have 
included short stories and essays from the 
twentieth century only. Surely student 
learning read the short story should 
offered stories Poe, Stevenson, and 
Maupassant. And how can one know any- 
thing the essay without reading Bacon, 
Lamb, and Arnold? this were book 
models for writing, its emphasis upon 
twentieth-century prose might possibly 
justified the ground that the student 
should study only models his own time 
order that his own prose may entirely 
contemporary. 

The point view the editors 
modern, but not offensively so, modernity 
that appears the very excellent analyses 
poems which are the only guide offered 
the student for his own critical appreciation. 
The interpretation and criticism the 
editors penetrating and thorough, but not 


January 
forced prejudiced. They much 


further than usual their demonstration 
the use the author technical devices 
secure literary effects. One expects such 
linking technique and theme the 
interpretation poem, but show 
detail how reader can increase his appre- 
ciation essay the study its sen- 
tence form somewhat unusual. 

The style the editors, their intro- 
ductions and notes, somewhat formal and 
severe, but delightfully free from the care- 
less faults that are altogether too common 
college textbooks, even those English. 

Fresno State College 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


NoTEs TOWARDS THE DEFINITION 
Brace and Company. 128 pp. $2.50. 
Spengler and others have written the 

decline the West, and Toynbee has 
raised the question whether not are 
Eliot, recent Nobel prize winner, believes 
that our standards culture are lower 
than they were half century ago. sees 
this decline all phases culture 
and not optimistic about reversal 
the near future. 

his thesis that culture 
ligion have common root, that one 
declines the other simultaneously declines, 
although the relationship between them 
not causal, and the élite have place 
modern life! “In vigorous society there 
will both class and élite, with some over- 
lapping and constant reaction between 
them.” 

Another challenging chapter the 
monograph considers the 
unity and diversity culture. The author’s 
belief stated the opening sentence 
the chapter: people should neither 
too united nor too divided, its culture 
flourish.” function seen not only 
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for loyalty, but for loyalties; for regional- 
ism well for nationalism inter- 
nationalism; for conflicting loyalties well 
unifying 

religion other areas life there 
virtue unity, but only there also 
“endless conflict between ideas” and 
orthodoxy. There must common faith 
the nations, common religion, but also 
effort sects and cults adapt re- 
ligion their own needs. 

chapter “Culture and Politics” 
the author declares 


have been the first modern people 
practice the political direction culture con- 
sciously, and attack every point the culture 
any people whom they wish dominate. 


But, states the author, culture cannot 
entirely planned, cannot wholly con- 
scious because there much which 
are not conscious and existing culture 
the unconscious background all planning. 

Education and culture are linked 
later chapter. Universal education has its 
limitations; whether education can 
foster and improve culture not, can 
surely adulterate and degrade it.” Stand- 
ards, writes, are being lowered, and 
the disciplines which culture trans- 
mitted are being destroyed. 

the appendix are three the 
author’s broadcasts Europe. They are 
concluded with plea for the preserva- 
tion works which mark superior cultures 
and civilizations, “the legacy Greece, 
Rome and Israel, throughout 
2,000 years.” our confused bomb- 
shattered world there great danger that 
these large values will neglected and 
lost. 

the paragraphs above have quoted 
briefly from few the chapters. Let 
hasten say that one who wishes know 
this book must read every page thought- 
fully. Its contents are 
nent the thinking those who believe 
evolving world society, world religion, 
and world government. 
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HISTORY 


Smith. The University North Caro- 
lina Press. 435 pp. $5.00. 

The task which confronts Abbot 
Smith the preparation this work not 
simple. has sought present unified 
account three diverse aspects colonial 
white servitude: the trade servants, the 
transportation penal labor the colonies, 
and the status the servant the New 
World. Any one these subjects could 
have served the basis for entire study. 
trying consider all three, Dr. Smith 
has accepted difficult challenge. 

The problems the immigrant new 
country, this volume clearly suggests, 
are always essentially the same. Thrust into 
strange environment, cut off from con- 
tact with his friends, and usually under 
some great pressure which has caused him 
leave his home, the immigrant piti- 
ful creature, likely exploited those 
with whom deals. perusal this 
book will undoubtedly dampen the spirits 
any dowager intent upon finding genea- 
for her station. The 
ordinary settler early America was pre- 
sumably just impoverished his counter- 
part who arrived much Indeed, 
some instances, those who were brought 
the Western during 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in- 
cluded convicts who had recently been 
pardoned, well banished rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and political and military prisoners. 

The volume begins with introductory 
statement the origins unfree labor. 
The differences between the redemptioner 
and the indentured servant are concisely 
stated. the author’s own words, “inden- 
tured servants came essentially cargoes 
merchandise representing supply 
labor; redemptioners came essentially 
emigrants hopefully transplanting them- 
selves new home America. This 
statement does not justice the aspira- 
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tions many servants, but helps indi- 
cate why the redemptionist system flour- 
ished the eighteenth century, after the 
colonies had achieved stable existence such 
would inviting newcomers, while 
indentured servants played greater pro- 
portional part during the years perilous 
beginnings.” each case, however, Dr. 
Smith takes cognizance the shortage 
white labor, coupled with the profits 
made, the principal motives for the 
perpetuation the trade. The spurious 
methods that were used agents the 
system filling the companies European 
emigrants, including kidnapping and falsi- 
fication terms, are exposed the course 
the narrative. 

Convict and penal labor, are advised, 
served augment these numbers still 
further. The use the royal pardon, 
upon condition that the felon should trans- 
port himself another land, not only 
helped rid the mother country certain 
undesirable elements, but also provided 
means peopling the colonies. this 
section, however, the author careful 
distinguish between the actual convicts and 
rogues, whom dislikes sorry, im- 
moral lot, lacking honesty and dependa- 
bility, and the political 
prisoners, whom far more sympa- 
thetic. times Dr. Smith’s line de- 
marcation perhaps too sharply drawn, for 
there were many varying shades offences 
the lists those who came the Ameri- 
can colonies. All these persons were 
ostracized society whose standards 
justice were exceedingly harsh, society 
which prescribed over three hundred types 
felonies theoretically punishable death. 
The author’s account convict labor, 
while providing useful summary, has neg- 
lected separate the chaff from the grain. 

The final chapters the book are con- 
cerned with the servant America. The 
description the voyage and arrival 
vividly portrayed. the eighty pages 
which follow, the author has tried distill 
the essentials complex story labor 


and freedom, but the finished product 
somewhat disappointing. scope, the 
opinion the reviewer, overextended, 
Not only has Dr. Smith analyzed the prov- 
inces the mainland, but has also 
focused his attention upon the West Indies 
well, result, the presentation 
many subjects becomes 
Nowhere there systematic discussion 
the occupations indentured servants, 
either with reference periods time 
geographic regions. Only the conditions 
rural labor are discussed any extent, 
thus discounting for the most part the im- 
portance indentured servants the 
emerging American towns. The relations 
between Negro and white labor, including 
evidences co-operation conflict and 
variations treatment are 
either dismissed abruptly left the 
imagination the reader. 

Although the author has produced 
relatively good synthesis important 
subject, hoped that will provide 
additional studies, expanding his analysis 
the condition the white servant 
the New World. 

LEONARD STAVISKY 
N.Y. State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N.Y. 


PHILOSOPHY 


street. Norton. 1949. 295 pp. 
$2.95. 

Single factor explanations evils are 
always appealing because they seem offer 
such simplicity. There seems among 
many writers unsophisticated belief that 
all events are bottom uncomplicated 
that one element alone should explain them 
all. Here, this book, human ills are 
attributed the fact that immature minds 
attempt solve their problems imma- 
ture ways and the salvation mankind 
held dependent upon developing 
mature minds. Psychological maturity, the 
jacket the book asserts, “can bring 
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fuller and happier life.” That this one 
aspect our contemporary problem think 
one will seriously dispute with Mr. 
Overstreet. And from this point view, 
the book has many interesting and im- 
portant things say especially for teachers 
whose task aid psychological growth 
all kinds but who unfortunately stress 
one another factor the exclusion 
equally important elements. 

Since the concept “maturity” 
fundamental what Overstreet says, 
important that made precise 
dangers associated with the concept. One 
danger involves the assumption that ma- 
turity simply matter growing up; 
the opposite danger that imma- 
ture like child. both cases 
maturity taken kind static meas- 
uring rod that all people either are 
are not mature. seems that ma- 
turity relative notion—i.e. what 
mature for one person may not for 
another. This take the concept not 
transcendent standard but its ordinary 
meaning. mature” unfold de- 
velop towards After maturity 
plateau may reached and then decline 
sets in. agreed that for every person 
there are fixed points beyond which they 
not mature, then clearly each person 
reaches his mature level 
below it. The important thing note 
that the point maturity may still find 
the person with powers unable cope with 
his problems. This think not clearly 
recognized Overstreet. 

the other extreme, there the con- 
stant identification immaturity with 
great degree psycho- 
analysis has been and remains responsible 
for This view akin that which 
viewed the savage kind physiologi- 
cally mature but psychologically childlike 
person. Such view inspired evolu- 
tionary theory, has now been superseded. 
But not with the view the criminal. 
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childish; the converse this, “the child 
criminal” quoted Overstreet with 
approval. The child ignorant, ego- 
centered, with steadiness character 
and conviction the meaning life, 
therefore, argues Overstreet, had 
the power adult his acts would 
based ignorance, aimed solely self- 
gratification, ruthless, destructive, and 
whimsical. Acts ignorance are hardly all 
criminal; and, since Overstreet seems 
quote the Bible support his points, may 
well also. are often told that 
the naivete child desirable thing. 
The quality child’s acts—even his 
destructive ones—are different from those 
adult criminal make for nothing 
but confusion put 
Criminals may immature many re- 
spects, yet their acts criminals are often 
well-planned, well-executed and extremely 
intelligent. Criminal acts may have their 
roots some childhood experiences and 
lesser criminals, least detective stories 
and movies, are always simple and childish, 
but put them together commit the 
fallacy undistributed middle. The child 
ego-centered, the criminal ego-cen- 
tered, therefore the criminal child. 
There are different kinds egocentricity. 

Overstreet lists number linkages 
which need fully developed order 
for person maturing. These are: 
(1) the knowledge linkage; the acquisition 
and use knowledge; (2) the responsi- 
bility linkage; the acceptance, development 
and concentration responsibilities; (3) 
the language-linkage; (4) the sex linkage; 
(5) the socialization linkages; (6) the 
philosophical linkage. Much said the 
pages discussing these linkages that the 
teacher has not yet applied the class- 
room. The greater part the book con- 
cerned with consideration our civiliza- 
tion from the point view its contri- 
bution maturity with the expected out- 
come that are not developing persons 
mature they can be. 

The book written appeal the less 
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mature reader and times descends the 
point immaturity itself; for example 
the Biblical However, con- 
temporary psychological knowledge needs 
have done for what has been done 
for the other natural sciences—presented 
the average, mature 
acquainted with the technical teminology 
the professional. some slight extent 
the first part this book aims that 
direction. 
Louis 

University North Carolina 


Nouy. Longmans, Green Co. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

The main concern science and scien- 
tists has ever been the how phenomena 
rather than the why. Occasionally however 
there appears scientist who not too 
circumscribed facts consider that pur- 
pose also present renum natura. Such 
man was Lecomte Nouy, whose argu- 
ments for moral purpose, set forth 
Human Destiny are seen sharper focus 
this earlier volume Road 

Nouy, with characteristic French re- 
luctance believe magic is, the same 
time, averse accepting the thesis that 
the numerous complexities the universe 
can catalogued and explained away 
natural laws. pays these laws his just 
respects, but the reader conscious 
seeking for, and belief anima divina 
which gives purpose and direction life. 

The author not the first scientist 
question the all-inclusiveness natural 
laws. Before the turn the century (and 
Brogie, Heisenberg and others, that elec- 
trons atoms misbehave rather scanda- 
lous scientific fashion) many had accepted 
the thesis that natural laws were, best, 
but indications But 
Nouy does more than question 
proposes. proposes that force, pur- 
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poseful intelligence work. calls this 
force “anti-chance.” Nouy believes this 
more feasible than the theory that 
many phenomena happen just pure 
chance for him the idea chance 
occurrence untenable from time and 
structure standpoint well being ra- 
tionally unacceptable. Nouy, too 
many phenomena are not covered 
natural laws. One gathers that either there 
are other natural laws yet undiscovered 
which will, when found, explain these phe- 
nomena or, more likely, there need 
recognize and accept the unproved, but 
more than probable tenet that forces other 
than natural laws are work. However, 
the gap between “anti-chance” and natural 
laws Nouy leaves unbridged. 

reading Road Reason one sees 
scientist near the end his 
career built factual foundation 
seeking, almost groping for expla- 
nation theorems which were readily ac- 
cepted his scientific youth. The author, 
asking why question which too 
few occupants this rapidly spinning 
planet ask may cause little academic 
anguish the reader steeped 
scientific tradition, but Nouy’s science 
did not give him complete answers 
questions his moral mind 
asked. his seeking for answers Nouy 
pays homage higher mathematics, 
theoretical physics, and biological science 
but none these drives sufficiently 
strong scientific argument keep him from 
asking why. his searching his belief that 
the significance and goal human 
existence can more clearly understood 
through science evident. 

Nouy presents strong case for final 
cause and one which can not fail im- 
press generation which wants assurance 
that natural laws, evolution, divine intelli- 
gence, purpose and the immortality the 
soul are not foreign one the other. 

Hayes 

University California 
Santa Barbara College 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


(Second Edi- 
tion) James Mursell. Longman’s 
Green and Company, New York. 473 
pp. $4.00. 

The 1949 revision Mursell’s treatise 
measurement essentially similar the 
1947 edition. offers solid diet in- 
formation about tests and discussion test- 
ing concepts and issues, with but dash 
the spicier ingredients associated with the 
newer dynamic and clinically oriented ap- 
proach the study mental life and per- 
sonality. 

this scholarly and careful work in- 
telligence tests receive major consideration, 
six the eleven chapters being devoted 
such tests, including their applications and 
issues centering about their use. Aptitude 
tests are succinctly reviewed one chap- 
ter, while another surveys “tests per- 
sonality, interest, attitude, and character.” 
Several chapters are given over critical 
discussion the nature and principles 
mental measurement general, but with 
particular reference the testing sup- 
posedly quantifiable traits. 

The book invaluable conveying 
well ordered and mature way the major 
theoretical and practical contributions the 
testing movement its more literal psycho- 
metric sense. Although conservative his 
attitude toward the newer approaches 
personality study, Mursell makes sufficient 
reference these trends permit the 
interested reader pursue the subject 
further. attempt made cover the 
field achievement testing. 

Particularly commendable the fine 
balance between concise description well 
selected tests and incisive critical discussion 
tests and testing problems, This 
“cook book” manual testing techniques, 
but serious analysis tests and testing. 
There ample evidence that new tests and 
pertinent research have been examined 
conscientiously, The tone the presenta- 
tion one that will command respect for 
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the subject. Teachers should read this book 
and then further study the 
basic problems raises, 


ABELSON 
The City College New York 


SCIENCE 


New SCIENCE TEACHING 
Anita Laton and Ralph 
Powers, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
150 pp. $2.50. 

The agencies concerned with the de- 
velopment science are many and power- 
ful but there are few any equivalent 
agencies molding the teaching science. 
That was reason enough for the establish- 
ment the Bureau Educational Re- 
search Science Columbia University 
1935 with Samuel Ralph Powers 
Administrative officer. report ex- 
perimental project the bureau the 
subject this book. Mr. Powers well 
known Professor Natural Sciences 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Miss Laton, the co-author, Professor 
Health and Hygiene San Jose State 
College California. 

the introduction Mr. Powers tells 
how the Bureau was founded with the object 
helping teachers broaden their knowl- 
edge science enable them help 
students cope with personal adjustments 
and social problems resulting from the ad- 
vance science. After period ex- 
ploration and preparation this project was 
begun with seventeen secondary schools 
scattered across the country co-operating. 
The report covers the three-year period 
from 1940 1943, and Mr. Powers 
expresses the hope that “the printed word 
can carry some the enthusiasm and 
stimulation the project other teach- 
ers the field.” 

The “printed word” consists ten 
chapters divided into four parts and three 
appendices, Part one tells how the project 
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led teachers partaking gain new 
perspectives and new knowledge. Part two 
surveys the way which the project led 
the development new types courses. 
Part three reveals the new emphases which 
developed within existing courses. Part 
four summary and evaluation the 
significance the project. The appendices 
list the staff members the Bureau in- 
cluding fifty-one associates and consultants, 
thirty-five fellows, and seven visiting ad- 
bibliography. 

This book how teach this 
that bit subject matter any science, 
but broad attempt rise above depart- 
mental lines and relate the sciences 
taught high school life. Many sub- 
jects and many viewpoints are briefly dis- 
cussed running from such things the 
understanding man’s place the uni- 
verse and the problem our natural re- 
sources more personal and local prob- 
lems including the problem health. 
was found that often both teacher and 
students needed first all better 
acquaintance with community and personal 
problems. Finally the authors say “The 
account what few teachers did de- 
veloping teaching procedures adapted 
their own situations indicates the kinds 
changes other teachers may find valuable 
other situations.” 

1929 the Bulletin the Bureau 
Education (Washington) 
emphasis the need for evaluating the 
subject matter science terms its 
possible contribution more successful liv- 
ing. Today need restate this aim 
terms different world picture. Those 
who wish keep abreast the times 
science teaching will find this book 
valuable account serious attempt 
make science teaching fit the needs our 
day. 

Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 
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Marston Bates. The Macmillan 
Company. 368 pp. $5.00. 

his long and tortuous trail attain 
civilization man has not traveled alone, 
neither has traveled unencumbered. His 
fellow-travelers have been the other ani- 
mals and plants—all chained each other 
and their environment Alpine climb- 
ers are roped together. the creatures 
that have hindered more than they have 
helped man, the insects “lead all the rest,” 
and group insects has plagued him 
more throughout his history 
mosquitoes. Moreover, they continue 
plague him this day witness the fact 
that malaria, transmitted mosquitoes, re- 
mains the world’s most serious disease—in 
mortality, man-days energy lost, and 
the cumulated misery the populations 
which holds sway. The present volume 
attempts bring together the various 
facets mosquito biology and focus 
them upon the single background their 
relationship mankind. 

Naturally vast literature has grown 
around the ubiquitous mosquitoes. has 
been the task Doctor Bates scrutinize 
this voluminous literature, evaluate it, 
and discard what seemed ques- 
tionable merit. This itself mean ac- 
complishment, but the significant material 
that remained was still unwieldy and had 
condensed and coordinated into 
single compact volume. The result usa- 
ble book, one that may used the 
intelligent layman well the pro- 
fessional biologist and medical technologist. 

From the above one might infer that 
the book was written some library. 
the contrary, was written the small 
Columbian town Villavicencio, “east 
the Andes and west nowhere.” Here 
library facilities may have been limited, but 
any such lack was compensated for 
abundance mosquitoes. The author 
apologizes for his isolation from the litera- 
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ture but adds that was least 
constant contact with mosquitoes while 
writing the book. “To break colt,” said 
the farmer, “‘you’ve got know more than 
the colt.” Doctor Bates has tried put 
himself the place the mosquito, the 
living mosquito—not the one that has been 
mashed swatter. 

The result indeed “Natural History” 
Mosquitoes the title indicates. The 
reader will find little traditional mor- 
phology, except only enough upon which 
hang the natural history the living ani- 
mal. the other hand, the author does 
not hesitate face the tremendously com- 
plex problems taxonomy for the very 
good reason that here mosquito behavior 
and physiology has wait upon classifica- 
tion. But slave taxonomy and 
content follow the classification 
Edwards although, times, one surmises 
does with his tongue his cheek. 

The book therefore reality 
ecology, admittedly the most difficult as- 
pect biology treat without prejudice. 
Doctor Bates manages adroitly avoid the 
many pitfalls that much maligned but 
eminently worthwhile treatment 
subject. Each stage the mosquito’s life 
history discussed relation the various 
factors its internal and external en- 
vironment. This material takes about 
mosquitoes relation other organisms 
follows logically. Here treats mosquitoes 
parasites, mosquitoes prey, mosquitoes 
vectors disease organisms—viruses, 
plasmodia, and the lesser known Derma- 
tobia and Filaria. After good chapter 
the species techniques for labora- 
tory and field studies are given. 

There are sixteen plates, The forty-five 
page bibliography and ten page index seem 
adequate. The quality the paper leaves 
something 

JEFFERS 
Longwood College 
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SCIENCE AND LEARNING 
Stephen Duggan and Betty Drury. 
The Macmillan Company. 214 pp. 
$3.00. 

Immediately following the rise Hitler 
power 1933, scholars, anticipating 
what might happen began leaving Ger- 
many. Their forebodings proved correct. 
Soon persons thought hold liberal views 
were arrested and suspected professors were 
driven from the Those who 
could fled neighboring countries only 
find necessary, accompanied many 
scholars from those countries, again flee 
before the advancing German armies. 

Early 1933 friends freedom and 
scholarship, with the aid the Inter- 
national Institute Education acting 
intermediary, formed the Emergency 
Committee Aid Displaced German 
Scholars. Dr. Stephen Duggan, the experi- 
enced director the became its 
executive secretary and Dr. Livingston 
Ferrand its chairman. Dr. Duggan suc- 
ceeded the chairmanship 1939 and 
Miss Betty Drury became executive secre- 
tary. Funds were raised from many sources 
subsidize these displaced scholars col- 
lege instructors other positions. 

This book, which tells story stirring 
human interest, was written Dr. Dug- 
gan and Miss Drury serve report 
the twelve years work the Com- 
mittee. story hardship and suffer- 
ing; fortitude and weakness; generally 
ability adjust the new conditions 
but some breakdowns and even suicides; 
enrichment American college and 
community life and loss trained in- 
telligence the countries from which the 
scholars were driven recognized too late 
them. The book made more interest- 
ing the liberal use quotations from 
letters and interviews with the refugees, 
from college presidents, and others who 
gave employment otherwise worked 
with these scholars. 
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The story the forming the Com- 
mittee, its work, and its co-operation 
with other refugee agencies, postponed 
the last chapter. Most the factual data 
are placed the appendices. 

The book furnishes convincing evidence 
the value highly trained intelligence. 
Through reading one’s belief edu- 
that the resources expended 
refugees were more than repaid through 
the contributions they made the war 
effort and the cultural life many 
American communities. 

GRIBBLE 
Washington University 


REFERENCE 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
and Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 1,352 pp. $8.50. 


This volume, both form and excel- 
lence, follows the tradition Webster’s 
Dictionary Synonyms and Webster’s 
Biographical Dictionary. These, the 
case other preceding volumes, enlarge 
upon corresponding sections the Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. But they are 
not merely expansions, each having many 
new features well. The Pronouncing 
Gazateer the “unabridged” 
largely geographical pronunciations with 
one- two-line descriptions. The present 
publication enlarges much the informa- 
tion which found, while still re- 
taining the former data pronunciation 
presented earlier publications. 

The Geographical Dictionary has many 
distinguishing features. There are more 
than 40,000 geographical names including 
present-day names but, addition, im- 
portant Biblical, Greek, Roman and 
medieval names. There are also many 
names interest connection with World 
Wars and II. Every incorporated city, 
town and village the United States and 
Canada, exceeding 1,500 population 
included, along with the most important 
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names other countries such China, 
India, and Russia, the minimum sized com- 
munity entered being determined the 
basis probable reference value. Among 
the new materials are 177 maps, 
them color. All are notable for their 
clarity, avoiding their simplicity the ap- 
pearance “clutter.” The same simplicity 
found maps other regions well 
the United States. There map 
for each state the Union, with clearly 
traced county boundaries, including only 
county seats and the very largest cities. 
Reference made easy. There are many 
useful tables, among which are population 
tables, exhibiting all counties our 
country, the national parks United States 
and Canada, the dams the TVA, and 
the principal mountain ranges the Alps. 

There complete guide pronunci- 
ation which follows the scheme mark- 
ings found the Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries. useful table includes foreign- 
language equivalents English names and 
entries indicates that the information sup- 
plemental the pronunciation 
lation and location data makes the volume 
take the characteristics one-volume 
place encyclopedia. Though less important 
places are dismissed with line two, 
the more important receive much more, 
Historical items are found abundance. 
The items are cross-referenced make the 
contents easily available. There are thumb- 
notch 

This reference book which should 
found every high school, college and 
public library. has been prepared the 
permanent staff the Merriam 
Company, guarantee its accuracy. 
particularly timely publication time 
when the impact world affairs demands 
better knowledge geographical facts. 
valuable aid for one who wishes 
keep informed about other countries and 
scenes, and who desires pronounce cor- 
rectly the geographical names which appear 
the day’s 
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The volume sturdily bound buck- 
ram enabling withstand hard wear and 
usage. Though small font, the type 
clear and easily read. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Macmillan Company. 
$6.50. 

This report many years un- 
tiring sympathetic study and unbiased ob- 
servation man who, although mem- 
ber the Fabian Society, has not allowed 
his preferences obscure his judgment 
disturb his balance locating the strong 
and weak links the Soviet chain. 

Sir Bernard Pares, himself outstand- 
ing authority Russia, has written fore- 
word acknowledging Sir Maynard’s even 
more thorough acquaintance with old and 
new Russia. is, however, the writer’s 
background that enhances the value his 
extensive study. From 1886 1926 Sir 
Maynard was the Punjab working with 
the peasants administrator, guide and 
friend. 1895 visited Russia and 
mastered its language thoroughly. (In fact 
finally knew twelve languages.) From 
then took several trips Russia 
during which managed break away 
from the official guides get into close 
touch with the peasants. found them 
(1937) “much happier and more con- 
tented.” 

Some the absorbing topics treated 
this comprehensive volume are, “Historical 
review Russia,” “The Peasant the 
Nineteenth Century and Present,” “The 
Orthodox Church,” and 
Counterrevolutions,” “Civil War and In- 
terventions,” “The Collective Farm,” and 
“Urban Labor,” name only few the 
many important subjects. 

The work covers 
Only few points can touched upon 
this review: The Mir, the Russian village 
community with its public meetings, had 
existed long before the emancipation the 
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serfs 1861. This institution great 
extent like the town meeting old New 
England which allowed self-expression, co- 
operation and fellowship 
amongst the colonists. 

Regarding the Mir the late author 
writes his preface: “But the Mir dipped 
under the surface, and again reappeared 
the form Collective Farm Com- 
mittee. was, and remains, subject the 
superposition the communist chairman 
plane, which may yet prove one 
the germs democracy the higher 
plane.” the the peasants brought 
all their problems for discussion solution. 
These village meetings, encouraged the 
present rulers, are common practice 
Soviet 

Next the abolition private fortunes, 
religion Communist Russia has caused 
the most widespread controversy. Hence 
acquaintance with some the tenets 
the Orthodox church necessary for 
understanding. was Peter the Great who 
first ended the extraordinary powers the 
church and its hierarchy. was more 
state within the state but united with 
displaying magnificent exterior having the 
emperor its head. Throughout the cen- 
turies the clergy hardly touched the serfs 
although every village had its church. 

Sir Maynard thoroughly conversant 
with the history and liturgy the Ortho- 
dox Church. states that “To Eastern 
Orthodoxy the spirit man gift from 
gift the congregation. The con- 
sensus the congregation becomes the 
criterion truth. Truth and love 
reside the brethren: not any them 
separately. The individual himself 
nothing.” Then concludes, “Not atone- 
ment, the satisfaction the justice God, 
but love seems the authentic note 
this Eastern Christianity.” 

From the reign Prince Rurik (862- 
879) who founded the Russian state 
Novgorod and became chiefly instrumental 
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establishing Christianity Slavic lands, 
the Russian church, like most the East- 
ern churches, frequently and spontaneously 
has felt the need for reforms and liturgical 
purges keeping the old faith free from 
shamanistic pagan practices well en- 
slaving human totalitarian innovations. 

the new state, motherhood en- 
sistance offered the state make 
marriage possible. Love and the child come 
first woman’s life but she 
manner means limited her function 
all vocations are open her. 

The youth Soviet peoples and the “re- 
lease their energy” another remarkable 
phenomena for the visitor. the author 
they seemed confident future reward 
success. 1941 the education and care 
the children and youth absorbed 26.6 per- 
cent the national income. 

Analysing the constitution 1936, Sir 
Maynard finds definitely equalitarian. 
offers economic security throughout life, 
political freedom belonging the realm 
the future when the State expected 
fritter away. Thomas Jefferson, too, 
nursed this hope believing that each social 
unit the new nation would grow the 
point knowing how use properly per- 
sonal and political freedom. 

The author does not think that the 
Constitution the U.S.S.R. democratic, 
but contends that “Democracy itself 
flux. The missing half it—the 
economic half—is still supplied 
the West” (Sir Maynard passed away 
1943 before the Labor Party took over the 
government Britain). 

Innumerable volumes have been written 
about Russia either with extreme praise 
sweeping condemnation, thus creating 
the mind the reader confusion, elation 
despair. This sober study helps one 
clean mental cobwebs and straighten emo- 
tional kinks. also makes the student 
realise that the immense Russian state, 
spite its claim Axiocracy, far from 
perfect although believes the way 
perfection. 
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The Russians their pragmatic effort 
are gaining ground although they are also 
making costly mistakes, the East and 
West were willing learn from each 
other’s successes and errors, the two halves 
the world would draw near peace and 
mutual understanding. For Peace oil 
the wheel civilization. 

And now can better than end 
this review with another telling quotation 
danger this people becoming obsessed 
dogma. When they find that 
rule does not fit life, they give the prefer- 
ence life. Their gift for breaking 
rules will save them from being pedantic 
they will change the Plan whenever 
has gone amiss. Fate gave this 
people great inheritance; and they have 
learned believe that they can dominate 

ARIADNE 
New York City 


Hirschmann. Simon and Schuster. 272 
pp. $3.00. 

There are three principal themes this 
book: (1) the tragic departure from the co- 
operative policies existing between Russia 
and the West during the war; (2) the 
condition the pitiable remnants Euro- 
pean Jewry; (3) the existence masses 
men everywhere, choked traditional 
power, greed, anti-democratic sentiments 
and misery. The opportunity write this 
emotionally charged and strongly worded 
book came from two visits Mr. Hirsch- 
mann Europe and the Near East 1946 
special representative Mr. LaGuar- 
dia, Director General UNRRA. The 
author was instructed inspect the 
camps and try improve conditions 
them. While the fate these victims the 
war brought him Europe, their status 
becomes the tragic thread which ties to- 
gether these three more comprehensive 
themes. 

The conditions approximately three 
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hundred camps Germany they 
existed 1946 were found unspeak- 
ably horrible and degrading. Many camps 
were visited, conferences and interviews 
were held, photographs were taken and 
orders were given. From one sorry camp 
another, the same sickening story 
overcrowding, disorganization, filth, human 
disintegration, irresponsibility 
Occasionally, however, humane 
leaders were working heroically and suc- 
cessfully improve the lot these unfor- 

Among many points significance given 
relation the camps, two may men- 
tioned. Approximately 13% the eight 
hundred thousand DPs this time were 
Jews, while 53% were Poles. terms 
numbers the difficult problem caring for 
displaced persons was not caused the 
Jews. This surprising proportion Poles 
tied political matters. Mr. Hirschmann 
charges that many these Poles wanted 
return Poland and would return 
were not for the propaganda given them 
the Polish Government Exile. was not 
intended that these Poles should return 
the influence Russia, Eventually there 
would war with Russia; Poland would 
the battleground; much strength 
possible, therefore, should conserved for 
the anti-Russian combination. 

The growing hostility between Russia 
and the West emphasized the change 
Western policy toward Germany. The 
German economy rebuilt. German 
homes are not used for displaced per- 
sons, although the original Eisenhower di- 
rective stated that there should “no 
hesitancy requisitioning houses” and the 
burden properly caring for these people 
should “thrown upon the German peo- 
ple.” interviews with General Clay and 
General McNarney made clear that 
their orders were “reconstruct the Ger- 
man economy.” The point all this was 
presumably revealed General Frederick 
Morgan, Director UNRRA Operations 
Germany. This British war hero, con- 
with the author, indicated that 
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his view, were already war with 
Russia and that “this time the Germans 
will our side.” The “get soft with 
Germany” policy tied “get tough 
with policy. 

this troubled picture the plight the 
Jew well other remnants humanity 
being forgotten. Whether observing the 
poor Cairo, the peasants Turkey (Mr. 
Hirschmann speaks briefly his visits 
both countries), some the former lost 
children Europe the hopeless derelicts 
the last war, the author’s conclusion 
the same. Man’s inhumanity man grows 
stronger with war and contributes the 
next conflict. Conceptions justice fade 
before the complicated business power 
politics while the likelihood third world 
war grows stronger daily with the con- 
tinuance present policies. 

Mr. Hirschmann has given moving re- 
port conditions among the victims war 
which should make every reader ashamed. 
Ashamed that responsible men should have 
allowed such conditions develop, what- 
ever the excuses, and sad that too late 
much correct those errors. other 
matters relating policy, Mr. Hirschmann 
has not written objectively. does not 
give adequate evidence various aspects 
problem, trace developments and ar- 
rive considered conclusions. reports 
his observations, quotes significant conversa- 
tions with high level personnel and often 
gives attention personal 
seems believe that important policy mak- 
ers are convinced that war with Russia 
certain. Germany must serve the West 
this struggle. Anti-Russian elements, even 
though fascist and reactionary, must not 
alienated. His interpretations will most cer- 
tainly challenged many quarters. 
Nevertheless, these questions are such im- 
portance that whether correct every in- 
terpretation not, Mr. Hirschmann has 
performed valuable service writing his 
challenging story. Americans cannot too 
well informed these matters. 

FEE 
Michigan State College 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Bangkok Editor the story 
American civilian Siam who founded 
English newspaper during period revo- 
lution, overthrow the government, as- 
sassination the king and social and eco- 
nomic changes. Alexander MacDonald, 
the author, was Bostonian who worked 
papers that city and Honolulu 
before World War which was 
assigned duty infiltration force 
Americans and Siamese. The style inter- 
esting. There more entertainment than 
mystery story. was published No- 
vember $3.00 The Macmillan 
Company. gives exciting picture 
land not well known the average Ameri- 
can. has 229 pages. 

Prairie Schooner Detours Irene 
Paden tells wagon trains century 
ago when the 49’ers were their trek 
the new country which gold had been 
discovered. earlier book told the 
pioneer trails California and Oregon. 
supplemented “short-cuts” which 
eventually led tragedy, the prairie 
schooners the pioneers lumbered slowly 
across desert and mountain. The author 
has taken unique method creating 
reality her writing. She has done “re- 
search” learn the early story; and she 
and her husband have actually followed the 
old trails assisted old journals and 
records from attics. thus accurate 
record and vivid account western 
pioneering. For sheer adventure 
exciting book. almost three hundred 
pages the reader thrills the day day 
accounts adventurous travel. The book 
published $3.75 The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Handbook the United Nations 
and the Specialized Nations published 


1949 the United Nations official 
publication which gives complete di- 
rectory the agencies the United 
Nations. immense importance for 
any one who wishes informed about 
this world movement. not only 
directory, but includes the origin, and pur- 
pose each section. has 222 pages. 

The India Dreams compila- 
tion addresses Mahatma Gandhi. The 
foreword Dr. Taijendra Prasad and 
the selections addresses and writings 
have been made Prabhu. To- 
gether they are admirable presentation 
the views this great Indian teacher 
and philosopher. Its one hundred and 
twenty-five pages contain the essence 
Gandhi’s teachings, clearly and systemati- 
cally set forth. When there world revo- 
lution thinking the patterns set India 
are tremendous significance. The 
volume published Hind Kitabs, LTD, 
Bombay. The price fixed three 
rubles, though this period currency 
changes this subject fluctuation. 

Eastern Europe Today Number 
the Headline Series the Foreign Policy 
Hungarian born, now Associate Professor 
Education New York University, and 
Joseph Harsch, Acting Chief the 
Washington Bureau the 
Science Monitor. Published October 
recent resume conditions this great 
teeming storm center Europe. has 
sixty-four pages and sells for thirty-five 
cents. The Association located 
East Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Grammar School Sixth Forms, series 
articles reprinted from The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement, good discussion 
this grade the English Educational 
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system, now undergoing much discussion. 
valuable pamphlet giving short 
yet complete material the latest information 
this important unit English schools. 
The price sixpence. Dent the 
editor-in-chief the Supplement. 

The Idiosyncrasy the 
Inglis Lecture for 1949. 
Harold Benjamin, published the 
Harvard University Press. has pages 
and sells for $1.50. style and concep- 
tion compares with the Saber Tooth 
Curriculum written some years ago. 
thoughtful essay which will prick the 
complacency the vendors uniform 
mass education. 

Two volumes have come from Hind 
Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, India. The first 
small volume Kashmir Folk Tales 
Somnath Dhar. The foreword 
Rameshwari Nehru. has pages. The 
second group biographies with the 
title, Great Indians. There are four essays 
great Indians—Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramana Maharshi, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa and Rabindranath Tagore. The In- 
troduction gives biography and critical 
appraisal the author the biographies, 
the greatest modern exponent Hinduism. 
Americans should know more the 
lives and philosophies Eastern leaders. 
Here biography and interpretation its 
best. 

Letters Son, published 1949, 
consists series penetrating essays 
with such intriguing titles You Are Only 
Guest, The Failure Success, the 
Laziness the Heart, The Blessings 
Lie, Books Live By, Teachers and 
Tunplers, Cannibals and Pets and Sancti- 
fied Devils. The author Dagobert 
Runes doctor philosophy the Uni- 
versity Vienna. prolific author, 
and editor scientific journals, and 
former director the Institute for Ad- 
vanced The volume 
pages published The Philosophical 
Library $2.75. There are meaty state- 
quote two: protection 


rather affectation world that does 
not protect its humans,” and “You cannot 
train horse with shouts and expect 
obey whisper.” 

Another recent volume from the press 
the Philosophical Library Philosophy 
Life Richard Bender Baker 
University. has ample 240 pages 
and the persistent problems man and the 
universe are examined. Though un- 
technical treatment, the subjects are the 
most fundamental. stimulating reading 
for age which values movement more 
highly than stability. The price $3.75. 

Intergroup Relations Teaching Ma- 
terials report the Committee the 
Study Teaching Materials Intergroup 
Relations the American Council 
Education. There are 231 pages and the 
volume sells for $3.00. the Introduc- 
tion written George Zook, President 
the Council, said: “In view con- 
temporary strains and stresses social re- 
lationships within the American population, 
and the hope fulfilling the dream 
democratic life which inheres our tradi- 
tion, American education must early come 
grips with the complex problems 
education for constructive intergroup rela- 
tions.” (Italics ours.) There are three 
groups considered, the ethnic, racial and 
religious. Each excellently treated. Sig- 
nificantly, there reference the eco- 
nomic groups our country, weakness 
present-day emphasis pointed out the 
editor the November issue THE 
CATIONAL 

This Business Life unusual col- 
lection homespun aphorisms 
essays printer-philosopher who has, for 
years, furnished materials for business firms. 
The topics are unusual, few examples 
being “Spectacles for Pigs,” 
History Aunts,” and “Chairless Con- 
ferences.” The quotations are just the thing 
for bedtime reading and reflection. The 
publishers, Simon and Schuster; the price, 
$3.50; the size, 424 pages. are enjoy- 
ing this unique and wholesome book. 
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sity. Before going Duke was Director 
Research the Laboratory Schools the 
University Chicago. has written nu- 
merous articles the field school admin- 
istration. member Alpha Tau 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Pedagogy and Play vivid description 
some the work done “classes nou- 
velles” the Lycee Balzac Tours, 
France. the summer 1948 the editor 
was privileged visit the Lycee and see 
this school for girls action. This one 
about 200 schools France where “tradi- 
tional” classes and “new classes 
are taught the same school. The author, 
Madame St. Blanquat, Direc- 
tricé the Lycee Balzac. 

Miss Tillie Retires amusing story 
teacher’s retirement which provides food 
for thought for those who are responsible 
for our schools. The author, Dorothy 
Zouche, the Department English, The 
Preparatory School Mount Vernon Sem- 
inary, Washington, D.C., 
written number poems for our columns. 

author They Also Who Only 
Sit and Listen. This thoughtful article 
guidance should cause one reflect. Pro- 
fessor Buchan, Washington University, De- 
partment English, was educated the 
Universities Aberdeen and Oxford. 

Instruction Can Individualized the 
thesis Floyd Hoover and the subject 
his article. This important article 
the Assistant Registrar and Assistant Di- 
rector Admissions the University 
Nebraska. the enervating registration 
season writes: “Currently seeking 
the answer this question: ‘How can 
10,000 students registered painlessly?’ 

Shouse, formerly Marshall Col- 
lege, has written several thoughtful articles 
for the Forum the field ethics and 
philosophy. His present article Generosity 
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thoughtful discussion which can profitably 
read against the background former 

The poetry for this issue has been fur- 
nished group authors, some old, 
some new, our columns. Geoffrey John- 
son Ely Cambs, England, has contrib- 
uted the Young Wife. Mr. John- 
son took first class honors English 
Language and Literature the University 
London and received his teacher’s di- 
ploma, with distinction, from Oxford Uni- 
versity. Some his published volumes are 
“The Quest “Changing Hori- 
“The Timeless “The New 
Road,” and “The Scholar.” Socrates 
Audrey Swanson, last year president 
Epsilon Beta Chapter Kappa Delta 
(Tulane Madonna with Child 
and Stars Gerhard Friedrich who has been 
instructor English and American Litera- 
ture Pennsylvania State College and who 
this year living Minneapolis. 
Olive Nevins, housewife, whose hus- 
band has been public education Michi- 
gan for many years. Her daughter mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi. Heart the 
verse comes from California author, 
Frances Moyes, retired teacher. Among 
her volumes have been Faith,” 
and “Dawn Life and Other Poems.” 
Meditation Sea Matthew Krim 
New York City who has been frequent 
contributor the How Mem- 
orize Poem rhythmic set directions 
for memorizing Richard Loughlin, 
frequent contributor the Forum. 
similar vein short selection, Poem 
bout the War Hal Kesler. 

Correction: Carroll Champlin 
writes that not retired, but will 
for several years member the teaching 
staff Pennsylvania State College. 
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Foreword 


HIs directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our members. the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 

far_as possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
included, some instances only the president and coun- 
selor are given, the counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: WM. MCKINLEY ROBINSON, 
Western Michigan College Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


Executive Second Vice President: FRANK 
WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Executive First Vice President: KATHERINE 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Executive Counselor: KENNETH PERRY, Colo- 


rado State College Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado 


Laureate Counselor: ‘TRUMAN LEE KELLEY, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (retired), Albany, 
New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Park (nee Frances Fenton) 
Consulting Psychologist, William White 
Institute Psychiatry, New York 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 
Frank Washington Ballou (retired), Superintend- 
ent Schools, Washington, D.C. 
Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Stanford University, California 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


CHAPTER 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 
Frank Freeman, Dean Emeritus School 
Education, University California, Berkeley, 
California 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
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ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, and Editor School and 
Society 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Stephen Duggan, Director Emeritus the In- 
stitute International Education, New York, 
New York 

Frank Graham, United States Senator, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED NEW NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus Agricul- 
ture Cornell University, Director Bailey 
Hortorium, Ithaca, New Work 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Evenden, Professor Education, and Exec- 
utive Officer Advanced School Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund Day, Chancellor, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee Tuskegee In- 
stitute and Associated Colleges Upper New 
York 

Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
Chicago, Member the Board Directors 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William Russell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ernest Horn, Directer, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 

Carmichael, President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teach- 
ing, New York, New York 

Mildred McAfee Horton, President Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Studebaker, Vice-President and Chairman, 


Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Dean, College Education, 
University Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 

Sir Cyril Burt, Professor Psychology, Uni- 
versity College, University London, London, 
England 

McCracken, Executive President Emeritus 
Kappa Delta Pi, Athens, Ohio 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman the Com- 
mission Human Rights the United Na- 
tions, New York, New York 
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DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formely President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New 
Milford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 
1946. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected. February 20, deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 


New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943: deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago. 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased Septem- 
ber 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northhampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 


CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 


President: Katherine Colyer, 112 West Hill St., 
Champaign, 


Vice-president Robert Erdman, Prairie 


St., Champaign, 

Secretary: Bernadine Hettinger, 1115 Cali- 
fornia St., Urbana, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Virginia McDougle, 806 Street, 
Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Jesse Beaird, 106 Fourth 
St., Champaign, 

Counselor: Lisette McHarry, 713 Vermont 
St., Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
March 30, 1912 

President: Will Riddles, 210 Arapahoe St., Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Kathyrn Hoffman, 1808 gth Av- 
enue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Moun- 
tain Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Nelson, 985 St., 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Minnie 1206 
High Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 1030% St., 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 

President: Sarah Hovis, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Bessie Sue Brown, Hume House, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, Faculty Ex- 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Charles Caldwell, Faculty Ex- 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Caldwell, Faculty 
Exchange, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Harry Huffman, Faculty Exchange, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
May 30, 1916 


Charter withdrawn, February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 


President: Lyle Reeves, 829 16th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Thurman Warner, 1107 25th 
Street, Des Moines, 

Secretary: Orville Daggett, 1418 18th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, 1332 26th Street, Des 
Moines, 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Voltmer, 3700 
lins Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: Hutchinson, 3719 Crocker Ave. 
Des Moines, 


Zeta 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 

President: Mrs. Ruth Beckman, 505 Ludlow 
Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Erma Davis, 2943 Fairfield 
Ave., Cincinnati Ohio. 

Secretary: Florence Gard, 2906 Probasco Ct., 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Stevenson, Box 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: James McMullen, 3827 Stites 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Counselor: Margaret McKim, Teachers College, 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


Eta 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 
President: Robert Sum, 223 Wiggins St., West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Jack Sparks, 114 Cary Hall 
SE., West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Secretary: Ruth Smith, 103 Russell St., West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
Treasurer: Dallas Oswalt, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Historian-Reporter: John Ungethum, 216 
Waldron St., West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Counselor: Ryder, Division Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
June 13, 1920 
Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State Col- 
lege Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 


President: Martha Hassler, 418 West 12th Av- 
enue, Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Uel Burden, 1303 Exchange, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary: Leroy Gastl, 911 Congress, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Keith Akins, 105 West 12th Avenue, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanne 
Highland, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Nathan Budd, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Sponsor: Schrammel, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Barnhart, 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
New York 27, New York 
August 1920 

President: Harold Priester, Berkeley Place, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Ada Stephens, 1230 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Secretary: Vera Petersen, 1230 Amsterdam Av- 
enue, New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Martha Counts, 501 West St., 
New York 27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Clarence 509 
West 121 St., Apt. 709, New York 27, New 
York. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Clarence Loomis, School Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Carol Anne Larkin, 923 College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ben Lynn Dillard, 444 
Cordell Hall, Oklahoma College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Cosgrove, 219 New 
Dormitory, Oklahoma College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Clarence Pruitt, School Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Bettye Lou Horton, 119 New 
Dormitory, Oklahoma College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 


Counselor: Margaret Hampel, School Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 


President: Don Ferguson, Smith Hall, 501 South 
University Street, Normal, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Howard Frink, 206 East Poplar 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 

Secretary: Velva June Jensen, 103 South Fell 
Ave., Normal, 

Treasurer: Lynn Gilmore, 308 Florence Ave., 
Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, 
Normal, 


1004 Broadway, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 

President: Nathine Goodenough, Hamilton Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Glenn Davis, Odgen Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Bonnie Hartung, South Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Joyce Shamley, Hamilton Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Kappes, Odgen Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, Acting Director 
Teacher Training, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Associate Counselor: Margaret Phillips, Head, 
Physical Education for Women, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: Minnich, 206 South 
Campus Street, Oxford, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Martha Gross, South 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
May, 16, 1922 


Hall, 


President: Robert Odom, Box 3155, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mrs, Shirley Hause, Box 923, 
University, Alabama. 

Secretary: Laura June Curry, Box 2571, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Dowder Thomason, 
Box 707, University, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, 
University, Alabama. 

Assistant Treasurer: Doris Coffman, Box 2599, 
University, Alabama. 


Omicron 


State 


Northern 


Teachers College, 

South Dakota 

June 1922 

President: Rolland Greeno, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Amaryllis Ehlers, N.S.T.C., Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Esther Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Lillemoe, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Amaryllis Ehlers, N.S.T.C., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Counselor: Thomas, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


Aberdeen, 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
June 20, 1922 
President: John Noell, Normal College News, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Vice-president: Carl Krauseneck, Munson Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary: Marjorie Mull, King Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
Treasurer: Neil Collard, Munson Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 
Historian-Reporter: Imogene Harger, King Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Wallace Blvd., 


Rho 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 


October 28, 1922 

President: Thomas Mitchell, East Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Phyllis Lane, Yeater Hall, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Betty Lou Hunt, 216 West Culton 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mary Hieronymous, Yeater 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Chitty, 610 Highland 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Counselor: Pauline Humphries, 137 Grover Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Sigma 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1932 


Charter withdrawn, February 26, 1936. 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
February 24, 1923 

President: Donald Walker, 511 Elson Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Stephen Melvin, 308 East Jeffer- 
son St., Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Gilbert Demry, Apt. Veteran’s Vil- 
lage, N.E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: John Goeke, 301 Washington St., 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Vera Gares, Residence Hall, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Bernice Beggs, 211 Patterson St., 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
June 23, 1923 

President: Henry Ashmore, 940 Masonic 
St., Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Samuel Sadler, Flavet 
University Florida Campus, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Wayne Tappan, 1422 Arlington 
St., Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: William Galbraith, 944 Osceola 
Ave., Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Maud Watkins, 607 
South Seventh St., Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Arthur Mead, 225 College Ct., 
Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 
President: Mrs, Ernestine Jones, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia. 
First Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Plymale, 423 
7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia. 
Second Vice-president: Fred Whitley, Chesapeake, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Zelnack, Gallaher 
St., Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum, Marshall Labora- 
tory School, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Clara Booster Hall, 
2752. Highlawn Ave., Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Counselor: Roy Woods, Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Assistant Counselor: Louise Sires, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 

President: Geraldine Battiste Cowan, Box go1, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Ralph Vavak, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado. 

Secretary: Shirley Chipeta Hall, Gun- 
nison, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Dorricott, 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Counselor: Carl Helmecke, Western State Colege, 

Gunnison, Colorado. 


Western State 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
August 1923 

President: Dwayne Schramm, 108 Baker Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Norma Friedericksen, 10A Bart- 
lett Hall, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 

Secretary: Esther Jamison, 170E Lawther Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer: David McClure, 130 Seerley Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: Rema Joan Reed, 312E 
Lawther Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 

President: Janice Wiggin, Ohio Ave., Athens, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: John Pierce, Apts., 11-G, 
State St., Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Ruth Yaeger, 
University Terrace, Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Lenore Marek, Univer- 
sity Terrace, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Bell, Congress Apts., Athens, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Harry Logston, Hooper St., 
Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, 
Ohio. 

wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Box 388, Athens, 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 

President: John Conard, 133 Washington St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: John Aker, Vetville, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Barbara Jesson, Monnett Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mary Jones, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Thomas Gallant, 115 North 
Liberty St., Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 

President: Jeane Carmicheal, 527 Whitham St., 
Building Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Sara Ellen Shipley, Delta Gamma 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 

President: Annelle Kelley, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Pat Wear, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Vernon Musselman, College 
Education, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ellis Hartford, College Educa- 
tion, University Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, College 
Commerce, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 
President: Mrs. Marian Black, 740 Pensa- 
cola St., Tallahassee, Florida. 
Vice-president: Mildred Swearingen, 204 Educa- 
tion Bldg., FSU, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Mary Grimsley Eden- 


field, 725 Pensacola St., Tallahassee, 
Florida. 
Corresponding Secretary: Wilda Larson, 618 


Hillcrest, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Treasurer: Edna Parker, 740 Pensacola St., 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Historian-Reporter: Jean Flanders, Box 707, 
F.S.U., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Hinson, 204 Education Bldg., 
F.S.U., Tallahassee, Florida. 

Reporter: William Lang, Box F.S.U., 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western State College, Macomb, Illinois 
February 27, 1925 


President: Natalie Sue Brooks, Grote Hall, Ma- 
comb, Illinois. 

Elizabeth Schmidt, Grote 
Hall, Macomb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Marjorie Jean Lippincott, 308 West 
Adams St., Macomb, Illinois. 

Treasurer: David Lee Henry, 412 West Adams 
St., Macomb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Robison, 817 West 
Carroll St., Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western State 
College, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 

President: Harold Henderson, 215 Cleve- 
land St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Carlene Schifferdecker, Willard 
Hall, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, 212 Madison St., 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Assistant Treasurer: Sloan, 407 
Second St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Lee Johnson, 1812 South 
Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 
Olive St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 
April 17, 1925 

President: Irvin Keller, 811 Perry Ave., Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: John Long, 229 Sprigg 
St., Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Secretary: Virginia Foerstel, Leming Hall, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, 510 
Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Madelyn Krahn, 931 Jef- 
ferson Ave., Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Counselor: Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


1610 South 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Jean Repp, 305 East Wilbeth Rd., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ray Luyster, 231 West Market 
St., Apt. Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Marian Thompson, 435 South Maple 
St., Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Ray Campbell, 1597 Goodyear Blvd., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Dan Hayes, 1064 Winton 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 

President: Raymond Blummer, Jr., Box 6516, 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Jean Powell, Box 5597, 
Station, Denton, Texas. 

Recording Secretary: Edward Royce Parrish, 
Station, Denton, Texas. 
Corresponding Secretary: Frances King Monk, 
Box 5729, Station, Denton, Texas. 
Treasurer: Yvonne Harris, Box 5402, T.C. Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Willson, 1200 Chest- 
nut St., Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: Lewis Newton, Box 5212, 
Station, Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: Kenneth Orr, 119 6th St., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Irwin, 2700 Farrington 
St., Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Secretary: Beverly Zimmer, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, 1.8.T.C., Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Jack Stokes, 
Jackson St., Sullivan, Indiana. 

Counselor: Lloyd Smith, Department Edu- 
cation, Terre Haute, 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


733 


President: Mrs. Virginia Hardin Stearns, 1615 
Madison St., Denver, Colorado. 
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First Vice-president: Mary Louise Flood, 
St. Williams St., Denver, Colorado. 

Second Vice-president: Martin Jepkes, 611 
Pearl St., Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary: Orthia Gebhart, 1590 Ogden St., 
Denver, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Gus Profit, 1859 Humboldt St., 
Denver 10, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Aleyne Phillips, 2721 
25th Ave., Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Alberta Munkres, 1939 Evans 
Ave., Denver 10, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 

President: Peggy Hitchcock, 816 South roth St., 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Vice-president: Allen Barkley, Men’s Residence 
Hall, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Daisy Blakeman, Knight Hall, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Clarence Samford, 168 North 
gth St., Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Wallace, 1503 
Rainbow Ave., Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Ruth Campbell, 1314 Ivinson Ave., 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 

President: John Hill, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 

Vice-president: Margery Belch, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Secretary: Jean Zumwalt, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Treasurer: Carolyn Spellmann, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico California. 

Historian-Reporter: Melvin Belotz, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
April 22, 1927 
Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
May 12, 1927 


Charter withdrawn. 


Alpha 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


May 14, 1927 


President: elected. 

Vice-president: Marian Haines, 2142 Blakemore 
Ave., Nashville, Tennessee. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joan Pierce, Box 117, 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Tom Harwood, Box 972, Peabody 
College, Nashville Tennessee. 

Counselor: Anderson, Professor English, 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 
President: Harry Hammond, 211 Oliver Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Vice-president: Anthony Patrus, Building 53, 
Heights, Santa Barbara, California. 
Secretary: Joy Podger, 3279 Foothill Road, 

Santa Barbara, California. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Georgiane Nammack, 1241 
Dover Lane, Santa Barbara, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Wilde Piantonni, 2717 
Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, California. 
Counselor: Glen Durflinger, 1820 Olive Ave., 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 

President: Gene Schniepp, 4329 33rd St., San 
Diego California. 

Vice-president: Bruce Porteous, 4310 St., 
San Diego California. 

Secretary: Mildred Berriman, 4085 45th St., San 
Diego California. 

Treasurer: Betty Ann Jones, 4544 Oregon St., 
San Diego California. 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Ramires, 4407 Van 
Dyke Ave., San Diego California. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
St., San Diego California. 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 

President: Madelaine Farthing, 1120 St., 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Lois Vick, 2608 University Drive, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Constance Brose, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

Treasurer: Anne Vaughan Sutton, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Historian-Reporter: Judith Wood, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Proctor, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Doris Stoetzer, Terrace Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 

Vice-president: Ann Murphy, 433 Van Gilder 
Ave., Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Carr, 618 Spruce St., Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Francis Cather, 108 Koontz 
Ave., Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Grace Griffin, McLane Ave., Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama 
January 17, 1928 

President: Ruth Poor, Dormitory Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Frank Mitchell, 126 Burton 
St., Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Hazel Riley, Dormitory Auburn, 
Alabama, 

Treasurer: James Calvin Smith, 146 Barde 
ben St., Auburn, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Katherine Shelburne, Dormi- 
tory II, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: David Bottoms, 115 Samford 
Ave., Auburn, Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 

President: Barbara Banish, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Joyce Lumsden, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Wailes Darby, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Boone, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Cohen, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, Har- 


risonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 


President: Raymond Krajewski, Apartment 
124 Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Vice-president: William Hahn, 580 East Perry 
St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Rosalie Bovey, Williard Hall, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Gordon Winters, Apartment 114 
Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: William Yackey, 275 East 
Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Marjorie Miller, Unit Sackett Hall, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Charlotte Asplund, Delta Delta 
Delta, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Nancy Lovett, Kappa Alpha Theta, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: John Barnes, Hawley Hall, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Young, Sigma Kappa, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Counselor: Laslett, Park Terrace, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Mary Kathryn Kelley, 185 South gth 
St., San Jose, California. 

Vice-president: Toni Mammoliti, 145 East San 
Carlos St., San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Wilma Smith, 1195 South First 
St., San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, 350 South Fourteenth 
St., San Jose, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Nell Lambert, 551 
Saint James St., San Jose, California. 

Counselor pro-tem: Harry Jensen, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 


President: Stanley Wenmark, Pond St., New- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Joseph Vachon, Box 135, Mil- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Mary Kenney, Scott Hall, Durham, 
New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Jean Pettes, Congreve Hall, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Hale, Packers 
Fall Road, New Market, New Hampshire. 

Counselor: Carleton Menge, A-11 College 
Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 
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Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 

President: Mary Jane Feeman, Clark Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Detweiler, Clark 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary: Velma Brown, Clark Hall, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Paul Winger, 310 7th St., Indiana, 

Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Wilkes, 102 John Sut- 
ton Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Trevor Hadley, 634 Church St., 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 

President: Montgomery, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Ruth West, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. Turner, 618 West Elm 
St., Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Haggard, 1312 6th St., 
Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 

President: Judy Hughes, Longwood College, Box 
109, Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: June Banks, Longwood College, 
Box 401, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Ruth Walker, Longwood College, Box 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Cornelia Marston, Longwood Col- 
lege, Box 152, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Andrews, Longwood 
College, Box 211, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, 509 Beech St., 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 
President: Carol Organ, Cambridge, Idaho. 
Vice-president: Elaine Androes, 315 Fourth 
St., Emmett, Idaho. 
Secretary: Alice Sue Beardsley, 
Idaho. 


Weiser, 


Treasurer: Harold Skinner, 934 Sixth St., 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Clifford Pratt, School 
Education, University Idaho, 
Idaho. 

Counselor: Frederick Weltzin, School Edu- 

cation, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 


Moscow, 


President: Charlotte Arpaio, Memorial Hall, 
Room 102, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Lula Vaughan, 812 North 
Beard St., Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Rose Mary Presley, 
University Station, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Leolla Sheets, Montgomery 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West University 
St., Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 
Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 
President: Merlin Halle, Frank Crane 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Robert Brismaster, 324 East Irv- 
ing St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ella Mae Schloerb, Fluor Ct., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Kurt Thiel, 423 15th St., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Marlyn Simonson, Cherry 
St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everett Pyle, 434 Elmwood Ave., 
Oshkosh, 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Rudy Cooper, Jr., 407 West Walnut 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Alfred Shrosbree, Vandercook 
Hall, Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Secretary: Mrs. Reta Sackett, Blue Goose Trailer 
Camp, Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

Treasurer: Kenneth Beardslee, 838 West Cedar 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Scott, 939 Walwood 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Rd., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 
President: Rabbi Samuel Glasner, 1124 Prince 
Ave., Athens, Georgia. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Laura Marbut, 245 Ogle- 
thorpe Ave., Athens, Georgia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Harry Downs, 155 Wood- 
land Way, Athens, Georgia. 
Historian-Reporter: Hitchcock, 224 Hall 
St., Athens, Georgia. 
Counselor: Ritchie, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 

President: Betty Louise Screws, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mildred Wooten, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mary Harris, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Frances Berry, Alabama 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Sylvia Green, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors St., 
Montevallo, 


College, 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 

President: Hobart Duerfeldt, Delzell Hall, 
Peru, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Charlotte Pryor, Peru, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Trudie Toggweiler, Peru, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Dale Vanderford, Delzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 
May 25, 1929 
President: John Hillard, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Vice-president: Donald Hair, Spearfish, South 
Dakota. 
Secretary: Philip Koontz, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota. 
Treasurer: Ada Warren, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Counselor: Ida Henton, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 

President: Jimmie Dee Peyton, Harrington Hall, 
Box 208, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Ann Wood, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Secretary: Lucy Ann Bayne, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 

President: Grace Wurl, 1725 21st St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Robert Uber, 3823 Maryland 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: John Overman, County Superintend- 
ent’s Office, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Robert Suchy, 2501 57th St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Ernest Dorow, 2459 77th 
St., West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Beta 


New York University, New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 

President: Elizabeth Earle, 459 Devon St., Ar- 
lington, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Woodrow Van Court, Room 26, 
Press Bldg., New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mina Feldmann, 119 
St., Brooklyn New York. 

Recording Secretary: Doris 7420 
Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn New York. 

Treasurer: Leonard Strobel, 331 Virginia Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Historian: Carla Ungar, 222 Centre Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. 

Reporter: Elsie Hug, Room 10, Press Bldg., New 
York University, New York New York. 
Counselor: Ernest Melby, Press Bldg., New 

York University, New York New York. 

Librarian: Muriel Crooks, 438 Brooklyn 

New York. 
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Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 

President: Anthony Horosco, 609 Pine St., 
Olyphant, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Margaret Russell Wells- 
boro, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Ruth Tingley, Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: William Savage, 522 Harwood, Clark 
Summit, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Healey, Water St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: O’Brien Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 

President: Robert Quackenbush, 1425 State St., 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: William Anderson, Myrick 
Park Lane, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Marjorie Young, 2004 State St., 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Roy Nystrom, 718 North St., 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor McKean, 1421 Vine 
St., Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everette Walters, 215 24th St., 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1930 

President: Virginia Wheeling, 3818 Blaine St., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Vice-president: James Alexander, 4100 Louis- 
iana, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 

Secretary: Margaret Warner, 243 Kerruish 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Gribble, Washington University, 
St. Louis Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehler, 1357 Mc- 
Cutcheon, Richmond Heights 17, Missouri. 
Counselor: Frank Lee Wright, Washington Uni- 

versity, St. Louis Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 
President: Virginia Ream, Victory Village, 
Tempe, Arizona. 


Vice-president: Sidney Glenn, Route Box 20, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Norma Veiders, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona, 

Treasurer: Roline Wood, Pasadena Ave., 
Phoenix, 

Historian-Reporter: Refugio Cabello, Room 31, 
East Hall, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Counselor: Payne, 1014 Van Ness Ave., 

Tempe, Arizona. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 

President: Richard Lloyd, Apartment No. 46, 
Cottage City, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

Vice-president: Beverly Bellwood, Grand Can- 
yon Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Recording Secretary: Jeraldine Woo, 411 
Cherry Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jerver Woo, 411 
Cherry Ave., Flagstaff, Arizona, 

Treasurer: Joe Rolle, Taylor Hall, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: John Batina, Apartment No. 
26, Cottage City, Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

Counselor: Botleman, 16-B Clark Homes, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
January 1931 


President: Yvonne Redman, 1403 St., Charles- 
ton, 

Vice-president: Harrison Read, Jr., 1520 Jackson 
St., Charleston, 

Charleston, 

Treasurer: Gail Lathrop, 1431 Ninth St., Charles- 
ton, 

Historian-Reporter: Leona Ulm, 716 Johnson St., 
Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh St., 
Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 13, 1931 
President: Carol Joan Haught, Hillcrest, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Harriet Hancock, Hillcrest, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Mary Ann Gidel, 515 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Treasurer: Mary Ann Gidel, 515 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Betty Lipps, Box 194, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Minor Wine Thomas, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Mary Adams, Box 753, Radford, Vir- 

Treasurer: Viola Thompson, Box 224, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Ethel Roberts, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Reporter: Louise Allen, Box 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


101 Radford 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 

President: James Boyle, Second St., Shamo- 
kin, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Lucy Jane Baker, College Hill, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Graham, 222 
Second St., Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Louise Lohr, 331 
Second St., Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Zigmond Macaikovich, 533 Winters 
Ave., West Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Shupp, 227 Cameron 
St., Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East St., Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 

President: Roy Fraki, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Arla Ommodt, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Nora Congdon Jenkins, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


State 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
May 1931 
President: Carolyn Allen, 1134 Second St., N., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Vice-president: Shirley Brua, 1404 Seventh St., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Margaret Anne Rulan, 109 Eighth St., 
Fargo, Dakota. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Eunice Toussaint, 1525 Third 
Ave., N., Fargo North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Holzman, 1131 Col- 
lege St., Fargo, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Glenn Walrath, Mathematics Depart- 
ment, North Dakota State College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 

President: Frank Slocum, 108 Garfield Ct., Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: William Wetzel, Oakwood 
Ave., Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Nancy Guild, Beech St., Westwood, 
New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Elmer Galley, 221 
South Amboy, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Dubish, 407 Fifth 
Ave., Roselle, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


Catherine St., 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 

President: Frank Byrne, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Herbert Fischer, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Barbara Meyer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Miles Riggin, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: George Flint, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Warner, R.F.D. #1, West 
Park Ave., Asbury, New Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 
President: Charles Suckle, Silver City, New Mex- 
ico. 
Vice-president: Lois Janson, Campus Village, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 
Secretary: Philip Duriez, Campus Village, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 
Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 
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Counselor: James, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 
Counselor: Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 


City College New York, New York, 
New York 
May 29, 1931 

President: Martin Hohauser, 131 Kings- 
bridge Rd., Bronx 63, New York. 

Vice-president: Laura Cedar, 1466 Beach Ave., 
Bronx 60, New York. 

Secretary: Rose Lederman, McKibben, Brook- 
lyn New York. 

Treasurer: Army Hall, 
Room 333C, 1560 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 31, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Tina Mattia, 2503 Bel- 
mont Ave., Bronx 58, New York. 

Counselor: Egbert Turner, 120 Lee Ave., 
Yonkers New York. 

Corresponding-secretary: Malvine Hirsch, 1611 
Nelson Avenue, Bronx 53, New York 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 

President: James Mitchell, 2116 Marion St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Florence Brand Howser, 241 

35th Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Betty Roberts, 2205 2nd St., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Betty Roberts, 2205 2nd St., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: (Recorder) Emil Schellstede, 
1207 Winston St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 
President: Carol Schueneman, 3957 Lexington 
Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Carolyn Mayo, 3962 Juniata 
Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
Recording-secretary: Ruth Beeson, 3647 Childress 
Ave., St. Louis Missouri. 
Corresponding-secretary: Charlotte Boehm, 5120 
Labadie Ave., St. Louis 15, Missouri. 


Treasurer: John 5309 Willard Ave., 
St. Louis 23, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Boehm, 5120 Lada- 
die Ave., St. Louis 15, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, Harris Teachers 

College, 5351 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, 

Missouri. 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers Buffalo, 
New York 
June 1931 

President: Robert Bickel, 483 Lisbon Ave., Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Vice-president: Linda 144 Minnesota 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York. 

Secretary: Jane Lally 246 Warren Ave., Ken- 
more, New York. 

Treasurer: Mary Joanne Steel 246 Bedford Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Alton Gardner, 478 Whit- 
mer Rd., North Tonawanda, New York. 

Counselor: Pugsley, School Practice, 
New York State College for Teachers Buf- 
falo, 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo New 
York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: Joan Sheppard, 3247 Forest Manor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Norman Gale, 863 Fletcher Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Corresponding-Secretary: Doris Johnson, 730 
43rd St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Recording-Secretary: Ellen Mighell, 4625 Sun- 
set Ave., Indianaoplis, Indiana. 

Counselor: Blair Sparks, 4151 Graceland 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Norman Johnson, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Helen State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding-Secretary: Marjorie Bedford, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Recording-Secretary: 227 
Ninth St., Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Charles Grezeszkiewicz, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 


Historian-Reporter: Jane Platt, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: McGarry State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


President: Kenneth Fobes, South Stevens, 
Orono, Maine. 

Vice-president: Elliot Lamb, Box 216, Orono, 
Maine. 

Secretary: Freda Gray, 202 North Estabrooke 
Hall, M., Orono, Maine. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Isabelle Fuller, Forest Ave., 
Orono, Maine. 

Historian-Reporter: Riva Greenblatt, South Esta- 
brooke Hall, M., Orono, Maine. 

Counselor: Dean Mark Shibles, South Stevens, 
M., Orono, Maine. 


Gamma 


St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 

President: Eva Allen, St. Cloud Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Chapman, St. 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Jean Forsberg, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Richard Marberg, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Schmidt, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Richard Smith, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Cloud 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 

President: Mildred Hiteshew, 525 Holyoke, 
Wichita, 

Vice-president: Celia Bredehoft, 1584 Roosevelt, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marie 
Country Club Wichita, 

Recording Secretary: Katherine Dean, 1214 Perry 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

Treasurer: William Nagel, 3014 Carmen Drive, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Assistant Treasurer: Beulah Mullen, 3261 East 
Twelfth Street, Wichita, Kansas, 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Gleason, 4666 Fees, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 East First St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


3235 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
January 13, 1934 
President: Harry Coates, Veteran Rd., San 
Francisco, California. 
Vice-president: Josephine Hotaling, 243 Colling- 
wood St., San Francisco 14, California. 
Secretary: Elda Oretger, 2837 Folsohm St., San 
Francisco 10, California. 
Treasurer: Afton Jensen, 404 Maple St., Apt. 
San Francisco 18, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Gerring, 121 Belve- 
dere St., San Francisco 17, California. 
Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave., 
San Francisco 16, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Robert Clayton, 521 8th Ave., S.E., 
Waseca, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Earl Houland, Rushford, Min- 
nesota. 

Secretary: Bette Waldron, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Elaine Sanden, 208 Mark St., 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Rosalie Critchfield, 1076 Gil- 
more, Winona, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet St., Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
10, 1934 

President: Margaret Elizabeth Norton, Box 5023, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Gwendolyn Browne, 126 Bed- 
ford St., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Elbert Reid, Box 7661, University Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, Peabody Hall, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, Peabody Hall, Louis- 
ian State University, Baton Rouge Louisiana. 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
May 11, 1934 
President: Marie Dunn, 303 Keegan Dr., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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Vice-president: Ann Keyes, Box 119, Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Secretary: Emily Willis, Box 491, Northwestern 
State College, Nathitoches, Louisiana. 
Treasurer: Robert Butler, Box 633, Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Marcelli, Box 614, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 304 College Ave., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Elaine Lorys, 103 Cottage St., Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Ernest St. Jacques, 104 Chand- 
ler St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Phyllis Shulman, Mott St., Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Vita Gordon, Lenox 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis DuGuay, 486 
Park Ave., Worcester, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Lawrence Averill, Rupert St., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Worcester 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Thomas Smith, 1844-b Cala- 
veras St., Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Edward Lee, Route Box 644, 
Sanger, California. 

Secretary: LaVerne Seibert, Route Box 443, 
Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporter: Thelma 
Strother St., Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California. 


Haw, 205 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Mrs. Dolores Vivian Minton, 
Main St., Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Gladys Marie Barret, Murdough 
Hall, Edmond Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Maurine Spencer, Murdough Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Brooksher, Thatcher Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Thatcher Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 311 Second, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
May 1935 
President: Sara Kathryn Miller, Sixth St., Carroll- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Joseph Kohler, Box 440, East- 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 


tucky. 
Secretary: Anita Allen, Route Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 


Treasurer: Alex 208 Summit, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Mattox, 380 St., Richmond, 
Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 

President: Jean Barnum, Baker St., Berea, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Margaret Cook, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Patricia Buckson, 548 
Summit St., Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jess Rankin, Delta Upsilon, 
Lincoln St., Kent, Ohio. 
Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Dr., 

Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 

President: Vance Johnson, Rt. Box 169, Prince- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Willa Rose Lilly, Coolridge, West 

Secretary: Hila Arrington, 
Princeton, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Alice Chistopher, 909 Frederick St., 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Harvey, Rt. Box 81, 
Union, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Susan Hatfield, Box 
West Virginia. 


1331 Mercer St., 


146, Gilbert, 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 
President: Susan Wells Brogron, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 
Vice-president: Sarah Ruby Kay, Honea Path, 
South Carolina. 


Secretary: Margaret Cleo Lybrand, Ridge Spring, 
South 

Treasurer: Rachel Anne Powell, Chesnee, South 
Carolina. 

Historian-Re porter: Virginia Lee Fouché, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 
President: Barbara Riegling, Adams Hall, 
Kalb, Illinois. 
Vice-president: Harold Husa, 17B, 
Kalb, 
Secretary: Marilyn Pfeifer, Adams Hall, 
Kalb, Illinois. 
Treasurer: Marion Traenkenschuh, Adams Hall, 
Kalb, Illinois. 
Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Lathimer, R.F.D. 
Earlville, 
Counselor: Esther Williams, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Kalb, Illinois. 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 

President: Gordon Gill, Northern Michigan 
College Education, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Audrey Alexander, 125 East Cres- 
cent St., Marquette, 

Secretary: Diana Hancock, Ethel Carey Resi- 
dence Hall, Northern Michigan College 
Education, Marquette, Michigan. 

Treasurer: James Northey, 969 Pine St., Negau- 
nee, Michigan. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 11, 1936 

President: Annette Parker, 1217 Church, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Margery Clyne, 629 Center, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Jane McMannis, 
N.S.C., Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Milton Lehr, 204 Center, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Victor Wilmoth, Alva, Okla- 
homa. 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 520 Center, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
May 1936 

President: Sid Stevenson, Sam Houston Cts., 34, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Royce Hargrove, Shaver Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Johnnye Carter, 214 Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas, 

Treasurer: Frances Oliver, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Grace McCorquodale, Elliot 
Hall, Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Louis Dischler, Jr., 808 Stevenson St., 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: James Cedric Wiggins, Bldg. 
Apt. 125, SLI Station, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
Recording Secretary: Mabel Marie Chiasson, 
Foster Hall, Box 170, SLI Station, Lafayette, 

Louisiana. 

Treasurer: (and Corresponding Secretary) Hulda 
Erath, 317 College Ave., Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: George Barth, 127 Edwin 
St., Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Wooley, Box 23, SLI Station, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Assistant Counselor: Mrs. Ruth Girard, 500 
College Ave., Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Raymond Porter, Cheney, Washington. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Beverly Porter, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Secretary: Mrs. Meryl Wood, Box 721, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Donald Rosbach, Cheney, Washing- 

Historian-Reporter: Ray Barrett, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Cheney, Washington. 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 
President: Eugenia Burrows, 2617 Newton St., 


N.E., Washington, D.C. 
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Vice-president: Mrs. Joseph Fant, Jr., 3956 
Nichols Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Mrs. Annette Foley, 5952 sth Rd., 
South Arlington, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ednah Koontz, 7373 Largo 
Rd., S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Jackson, 5822 4th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachusetts 

Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 1937 

President: Frank Darby, Alpha Sigma House, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Jean Ferguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary: Patricia Hays, 306 Ferguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 

Treasurer: Ann Hepler, Theta House, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Adams, Kappa 
Delta House, Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Shortt, Beechwood Dr., New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Shirley Giles, R.F.D. Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin. 

Vice-president: Anthony Pinfold, c/o Holmes 
“House The Woods,” Rt. Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Janet May, 307 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Kathleen Geiter, Rt. Edgerton, Wis- 
consin. 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene 
Park Libertyville, Illinois. 

Counselor: Ruben Klumb, Whitewater 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, School Education, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


Richey, 


High St., Fort 


Schultz, 102 


State 


President: Bess Rutgers University, 


School Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Vice-president: Pauline French, Rutgers 
University, School Education, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Dorothy Stuart, Rutgers University, 
School Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, Rutgers University, 
School Education, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Smith, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, School Education, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Counselor: Partch, Rutgers University, 
School Education, New Brunswick, New 


Jersey. 
Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: William Ranniger, Box 527, Central 
Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Vice-president: Milton Dallman, Box 382, Cen- 
tral Washington College, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary: Mary Lou Shaver, Box 414, Central 
Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Treasurer: Harold Quigley, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Delbert Pratt, Box 417, Cen- 
tral Washington College, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Counselor: Samuelson, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 


President: Peggy Graves, State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Vice-president: Royce Wright, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadalphia, Arkansas. 
Secretary: Patty Flo Edmonson, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 
President: John Hodgson, 189 Edmund Ave., 
Paterson New Jersey. 


Vice-president: Marie Casciano, 
Ave., Hillside, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Lucille Stein, 233 End Ave., New- 
ark New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Esther Pincus, St., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Annette Noll, Woodland 
Rd., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Acting Counselor: John Dougall, 187 Broad- 
way, Newark New Jersey. 


366 Rutgers 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 
President: Kunselman, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Buckley, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Doris Bucheris, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Jack Tidlow, 317 Fairview St., 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Patricia Lauth, 418 
Church St., Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Program Consultant: Willetta Cummings, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 

President: Steve Gerdy, 151 Main St., Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Edward Gilkey, South Hall, 
Room 203, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Phyllis North Hall, Room 
352, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Dale Shaffer, 333 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Eileen Roach, North Hall, 
Room State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Leonard Duncan, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 
President: Rita Sweeney, 179 48th St., 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: John Jordan, 210 Townsend St., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Normal Ave., 


Secretary: Catherine Ramezzana, 501 New York 
Ave., Union City, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Claire Garland, 1200 88th St., North 
Bergen, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Pine, 420 Birch St., 
Roselle Park, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Williams, 2344 
Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary: Carolyn Anderson, 604 
Newark St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
May 13, 1939 

President: Marjorie Charles, 1326 Avondale Rd., 
South Euclid, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Barbara Bottenus, 584 26oth 
St., Euclid, Ohio. 

Secretary: Shirley Wendt, 314 Augusta St., El- 
more, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothea 
Ridgewood Dr., Parma, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Cepik, 4506 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 

President: Bill Staudacher, 704 Rawlings, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Gene Howie, Southern 
University, Carbondale, 

Secretary: Virginia Crawley, 806 University 
Ave., Carbondale, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Carolyn Reinbold, Anthony Hall, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. 

Counselor: Wm. Neal Phelps, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Sheperd College, Sheperdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Charles Creamer, Charles Town, 
West Virginia. 

Vice-president: James Hafer, Kearneysville, West 
Virginia. 

Secretary: Virginia Higgs, Miller Hall, Shep- 

herdstown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Myers, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Ash, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Counselor: Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 
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Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 
President: Mary Stites, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Don David, 
Murray, Kentucky. 
Recording Secretary: Norma Pickard, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. 
back, College Station, Murray, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Ruth Ashmore, Counselor Girls, 
Box 254, College Station, Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President: Edward Biller, Jr., 2008 Wolfe 
St., Baltimore 13, Maryland. 

Vice-president: Jean Ritter, 419 Dunkirk Rd., 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

Secretary: Thelma Barefoot, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 

Treasurer: Kestner, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Marguerite Garriques, 4011 
Aragon Ave., Baltimore 15, Maryland. 

Counselor: Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Mrs. Swanson, 933 Nashville Ave., 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Naomi Gardberg, 1133 Pine St., 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Elaine Sarré, 4225 Pitt St., 
Orleans 15, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Roy Huss, 4803 Pauger St., New 
Orleans 19, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: John Stewart, 1329 St. 
Roch Ave., New Orleans 17, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Elwood Hunter, 1211 Calhoun St., 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 


New 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 

President: Strato Telvely, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Lois Meincke, Box 662, Mt. Dora, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Julia Crenshaw, 2200 Fern Creek 
Ave., Orlando, Florida. 


Treasurer: Gertrude Owens, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Southern College, Lakeland. 

Counselor: Peel, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 
Counselor: Robert Steele, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 
President: Robert Crites, Diamond St., 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: George Weaver, Jr., 
Market St., Duncannon, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Mary Brindle, Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Treasurer: Richard Bolton, Prince St., Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: George Lees, 
Bailey St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 

President: Allen Schutt, 222 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Herbert Parsons, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Crosland, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Martha Fray, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: William Angstadt, 922 
Eighth St., Berkshire Heights, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


St., 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 

President: Robert Simon, 809 Main St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Frances Huszarik, 222 Barnard 
Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary: Harriet O’Brien, 218 Bar- 
nard Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, 1023 
Washington St., Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary: Margaret 
Tolosa, Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 

Treasurer: Margaret King, 207 Barnard Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Phillips, Keeler 
Union, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Mary Comstock, Department For- 
eign Languages, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Theta 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 

President: Alonzo Slone, Rt. Morehead, Ken- 
tucky. 

Vice-president: Nell Fair, 468 Second St., More- 
head, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Lloyd Jones, Box 138, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Eugene Martin, Box 500, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Watt White, Box 177, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Thelma Evans, Breckinridge Train- 
ing School, Morehead State College, More- 
head, Kentucky. 


Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 
President: Marshall Laforet, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Vice-president: Greenberg, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Secretary: Sara Mapes, State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer: Marion Higgins, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Historian-Reporter: Paul Salley, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Counselor: Robert Rucker, Pleasant St., 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Frank Blackford, 815 Chestnut Rd., 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Homer 817 Chestnut Rd., 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Florence Freiheit, Rt. Charlotte, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Clayton Wells, 269 Phillips 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Historian-Reporter: Mary Gravins, 343 Albert 
Ave., East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, Division Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Kathleen Wills, 149 
Landon St., Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 
Counselor: Mrs. Bertha Reynolds, College 
Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 

President: Lawrence Greene, Center St., Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Raymond Campus 
Apartments, Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Gertrude Schaefer, Tremont St., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Roger Lemelin, Wilson St., New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Rita Gagne, 654 Main 
St., New Britain, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mrs. James Crafts, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 

President: Marjorie Josephine Keefe, Hebron, 
Connecticut. 

Vice-president: John Dunham, 201 Crystal 
Ave., New London, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Beverly Brown, Julian Ter., Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Beatrice Siegel, Box 34, Vernon, 
Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Barber, 158 North 
St., Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Ruth Bradley, Box 53, Windham 
Center, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 
President: Robert Sisterhenm, Park Ave., 
Danbury, Connecticut. 
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Vice-president: Lillian Gonon, c/o Cle- 
land, R.F.D. Danbury, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Dorothy Glover, Main St., Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Norman Kaback, West St., Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Marita Murphy, Orchard 
St., Danbury, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, 153 White St., c/o 
Miss Drumm, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 

President: Roy Smith, 2568 Birch St., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: James Benning, Mondovi, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Secretary: Virginia Watts, 1504 State St., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Carl Gerber, Room Barracks, Col- 
lege Campus, Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: David Wiltrout, 2562 
Birch St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Thomas Nugent, Alpha House, 283 
Main St., Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Marjorie Partington, Huntress 
Hall, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire. 

Secretary: Mary Kiley, Huntress Hall, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Jr., Hale 

Building, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire. 
Historian-Reporter: Bernard Smith, Alpha House, 
283 Main St., Keene, New Hampshire. 
Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Hale Building, 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 
President: Mildred Dambruch, 225 Spring St., 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 
Vice-president: Fortunato Carello, Almy 
St., Providence, Rhode Island. 
Secretary: Joan Harriet Taylor, Main St., 
Manville, Rhode Island. 


Treasurer: Thomas Lavery, Jr., Erastus St., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Emma Mitchell, 117 
Mulberry St., Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Counselor: Marion Wright, Villa Ave., Edge- 
wood, Rhode Island. 

Social Committee: Barbara chair- 
man, Middle St., Riverside, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 

President: Lorraine Anne Gunther, 140 Cen- 
tral Ave., Valley Stream, New York. 

Vice-president: Patricia Burke, Center St., 
Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Margaret Dubben, R.F.D. 24, Coopers- 
town, New York. 

Treasurer: Elsie Abbott, R.F.D. Newburgh, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Arlene Ives, Guilford, New 
York. 

Counselor: Mary Choate, Percy Bugbee 
School for Children, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Epsilon Tau 


State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 

President: Hunter Fraser,. Hopkin St., 
Mount Morris, New York. 

Vice-president: Beverly Balch, Wadsworth St., 
Geneseo, New York. 

Secretary: Kathryn Herrington, Wadsworth 
St., Geneseo, New York. 

Treasurer: Helen Stewart, Piffard, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Agan, Wads- 
worth St., Geneseo, New York. 

Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New 


Epsilon Upsilon 


Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 
June 1944 


President: Mrs. Ethel Walsh, Madrid, New York. 

Vice-president: Joan Regan, Lawrence Ave., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Secretary: Anne Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Treasurer: Arthur May, Clinton Potsdam, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Vincent, Elm 
Potsdam, New York. 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierrepont Ave., 
Potsdam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
December 1944 


President: Everett Patrick, Abercrombie Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Inez Gilliland, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Secretary: Bobby Henderson, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Lottie Brady, Daugette Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Allison, South Pelham Rd., 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York 
April 20, 1945 

President: John Halloran, James St., Cort- 
land, New York. 

Vice-president: William Bub, Prospect Ter., 
Cortland, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Robert Lee, Gra- 
ham Ave., Cortland, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Lucille Moelich, Har- 
rington Ave., Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Clifford Murray, Van St., Apart- 
ment Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Maye Morehouse, 
Greenbush St., Cortland, New York. 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, Pleasant St., 
Cortland, New York. 


Hall, 


Daugette 


Daugette 


Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 

President: Louis Calhoun, Apartment 7-D, Vil- 
lage State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama. 

Vice-president: Ann Ratagick, Route Waterloo, 

Secretary: Mrs. Gloria Clem, 302 Simpson St., 
Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: John Roden, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Hammond, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama. 

Counselor: Sophia Sullivan, College 
Florence, Alabama. 


Station. 


Epsilon Omega 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 
President: Joe Merenda, Bronson St., Oswego, 
New York. 
Vice-president: Athena Frangos, 208 Seneca St., 
Oswego, New York. 


Secretary: Beverly Shuler, Fifth St., Os- 
wego, New York. 

Treasurer: Maxine Dvorsetz, 208 Seneca St., 
Oswego, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Fifth St., Oswego, New York. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, Schuyler St., 


Oswego, New York. 
Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Mrs. Joseph Mirchin, 302 High St., 
Apt. 23, Radburn, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Fleurette Stock, Jefferson St., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Evelyn Mott, 496, Ave., Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Angela Romanelli, 411 Orchard St., 
Carlstadt, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Joan Doyle, 128 Ave., 
Hawthorne, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Louise Alteneder, 185 33rd St., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, 
Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 

President: Harold Johnson, 1927 Third St., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Betty Thomason, 317 Eleventh 
Ave. Duluth, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Doris Christianson, 1316 
sixth Ave. Duluth, Minnesota. 

Thomas Backman, 114 Sixth St. 
Chrisholm, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Christianson, 1316 
Fifty-sixth Ave. Duluth, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Dorothy Smith, 1721 Third St., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Fifty- 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Blankenship, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Regal Willis, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Opal Mims, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Neil Childers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanette Laney, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: Ervin, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama. 
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Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 

President: Katherine Autry, Sul Ross State Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jeanne Anthis, Sul Ross State Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Jean Berry, Sul Ross State College, Al- 
pine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Dean Etheridge, Sul Ross State Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Roxie Keeter, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Sul Ross State Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 

President: Richard Zulch, Men’s Dormitory, Uni- 
versity Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Hart, Herr Rd., Sylvania, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Jack Pflager, 1938 Biglow St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 2320 Goddard Rd., 
Toledo Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Edward 853 Og- 
den St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3615 Bluff St., 
Toledo Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 

President: Leonard Meshover, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Anne Davis, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 

Secretary: Marie Walsh, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Alda Koehler, State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Eva Corrican, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

Counselor: John Jacobson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 

President: Samuel Schiek, P.O. Box 838, Uni- 
versity Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Robert Work, South 
St., Oxford, Mississippi. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Annie Stringer, 
816 Second St., Oxford, Mississippi. 

Recording Secretary: Tressa Mariam King, P.O. 


Box 395, University Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Lenore Kellner, P.O. Box 296, Uni- 
versity Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary McLean, P.O. Box 
692, University Mississippi, 
Mississippi. 

Counselor: Cecil Ross, P.O. Box 81, Uni- 
versity Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 

President: Ann Gatis, 8124 3rd Ave., Birming- 
ham Alabama. 

Vice-president: Faye Cureton, Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary: Orville Downs, 1050 Jackson Blvd., 
Birmingham Alabama. 

Treasurer: Jane Bentley, 7424 4th Ave., Bir- 
mingham Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Faye Cureton, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Counselor: Mrs. Willim VanGelder, 3705 
Mountain Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 


University, 


Zeta 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 
June 1947 

President: Louise Bryan, Rt. Johnson City, Ten- 

Vice-president: Mary Jane Flora, 201 Charle- 
mont St., Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Dorothy Campbell, 211 Holston 
Ave., Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: June Hamilton, Rt. Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Diehl, Main St., 
Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Mack Davis, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 

President: Elaine Lanier, College Station, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: William Evans, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Hilda Joyce Paul, Ponchatoula, Louis- 

Treasurer: Fulmer, Station, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Velmarae Dunn, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lyman Jones, College Station, 
Hammond, 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Bill Christenson, Boys Quad, State Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Don Prindle, 823 Buchanan St., 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Betty Hudson, Residence Hall, State 
College, Maryville, Misssouri. 

Treasurer: Margaret Franken, Department 
Education, State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Homer Phillips, Depart- 
ment Education, State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Counselor: John Harr, Department Social 
Science, State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: Roy Dykes, 1805 Monroe St., Com- 
merce, Texas. 

Vice-president: Sue Porter, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Binnion Hall, Commerce, 

Secretary: David Bruner, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Mayo Hall, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Connelly, 1704 Hunt St., Com- 
merce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Reba Farrow, 1409 Chestnut 
St., Commerce, Texas. 

Counselor: Paul Barrus, 1309 Ash St., Com- 
merce, Texas. 

Co-Counselor: Thurman, 1613 Campbell 
St., Commerce, 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 
President: Else Holm, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Vice-president: Elizabeth Stevenson Hogg, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary: Lois Greenstone, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Kenyon, Beaver College, 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Scott, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: William Bruey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Ruth Gehring, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Arthur Johnson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Donald Peterson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Agnes Beckstrom, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota. 


State 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 

President: Thelma Thompson, R.F.D. 
Newark, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Mary Grant, Student Mail, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Secretary: Mary Frances Gordy, Student Mail, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Paul Capodanno, Student Mail, Uni- 
versity Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Brosius, Student 
Mail, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware, 


Counselor: (To selected.) 
Zeta 


State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 


President: John McGuckin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Vice-president: Joan DeWitt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Secretary: June Bentham, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Treasurer: Howard Scutt, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Tylavsky, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 

Wayne Dedman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 


State 


President: Ralph Swanson, 933 Nashville Ave., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Woodward Guidry, 6027 
Robertson St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Emile Magendie, 2542 Onsaga St., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Treasurer: Mary Lou Suhor, 1310 Bartholomew 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Maria Giacobbe, 3634 


ALUMNI 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1934 
President: Callie Coody, 1454 Belvedere Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Garth Akridge, 704 Riverside 
Ave., Jacksonville, Florida. 
Secretary: Mrs. MacKintosh, 1032 River 
Oaks, Rd., Jackonville, Florida. 
Treasurer: Harwell, 1626 Glendale Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Arlene McKee, 2826 
College St., Jacksonville, Florida. 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 

President: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing 
St., Fort Worth Texas. 

Vice-president: Ellis Watkins, 917 Baltimore, 
Fort Worth Texas. 

Secretary: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent St., Fort 
Worth Texas. 

Treasurer: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent St., Fort 
Worth Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Yola Bellamy, 
Rosedale, Fort Worth Texas. 

Counselor: Mamie Brightwell, 1520 Terrell, 
Fort Worth Texas. 


Airline Highway, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Counselor: James Whelan, 6363 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


CHAPTERS 


Houston Alumni 


Housotn, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Kerbow, 3220 Rice Blvd., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Harold Wigren, 2208 Com- 
monwealth St., Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Antoninette Miller, 216 14th St., 
Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Hilda Hardy, 3015 Chenevert 
St., Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Brown, 2112 Quenby 
Rd., Houston, Texas. 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby Rd., 
Houston, Texas. 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Hazel Palmer, 239 16th St., 
Lincoln Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Jack Somny, University 
Omaha, and Dodge St., Omaha Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Agnes Muenster, 308 Oak- 
land Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hurlburt, 308 
Vine St., Glenwood, Iowa. 

Counselor: Ernest Barker, 428 Fuller Ave., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, 


Kenneth Holland, United States Counselor Unesco was elected President 
the Institute International Education the Annual Meeting the Board 
Trustees held recently. will assume office next spring. has been charged with the 
administration the Fulbright Act. has traveled extensively Europe, Latin Amer- 


ica, and the Far East. 


The Seventeenth Biennial Convocation 


LANS are well under way for the Seven- 
Biennial Convocation Kappa 
Delta which will held Spring Mill 
Inn, Spring Mill State Park, near Mitchell, 
Indiana, beginning Monday, March and 
closing Wednesday, March 29. Full details 
will given later time regarding ac- 
commodations, railroad and bus connec- 
tions, and other matters which delegates 
will need know. The official call for the 
Convocation being sent the chapters 
required the By-Laws. 

The Executive Council considered care- 
fully the advisability returning Atlan- 
tic City for the Convocation. Investigation 
showed that great saving could made 
the cost transportation saving prob- 
ably even greater since fares the area 
served the Eastern Railroads have been 
recently increased about one-eighth) 
well the accommodations. The So- 
ciety will have exclusive use the Inn 
during the period the Convocation. 
possible the arrangement made 
house all the delegates one hotel. 

Spring Mill Inn modern building, 
constructed 1939, completely fire-proof 
and steam heated. The Inn styled 
suit the landscape the surrounding park. 
The equipment and furnishings are modern 
and the American plan food good and 
wholesome. The Committee appointed 
The Executive Council plan for the 
final location for the Convocation con- 
sisted Executive President William 
McKinley Robinson, Executive Second 
Vice President Frank Wright, and 
Recorder-Treasurer Williams, all 
whom have had the opportunity 
see the accommodations which are avail- 
able and all whom voted for this loca- 
tion. 

Spring Mill State Park which the Inn 


located tract about 1,500 acres 
Southern Indiana, primarily virgin 
forest. There small lake well equipped 
with artificial beach. The chief scenic 
spot the park Pioneer Village, quaint 
settlement stone and log houses, origi- 
nally built the 1840’s. tour the 
village will arranged the manage- 
ment during our Convocation even though 
our meetings are held before the regular 
park season opens. 

The address the annual dinner the 
Convocation will given this year Pres- 
ident George Stoddard, the Univer- 
sity who has recently been 
named Chairman the United States Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. His subject 
will “On the Education Women.” 
His manuscript lively one and will 
doubtless provoke much discussion. will 
published the twenty-second volume 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series The 
Macmillan Company, acting the agent 
the Society. expected that auto- 
graphed copies the address will avail- 
able immediately after its delivery the 
dinner. 

The Convocations have always been high 
lights the history Kappa Delta and 
for those who have been privileged at- 
tend them delegates. There much 
work, committees, group conferences, busi- 
ness sessions; but there also good fellow- 
ship, the sense achievement, and the 
thrill which comes from association with 
great cause. Kappa Delta now prob- 
ably the largest honor society the world. 
sents one the world’s greatest institutions 
—the school for the education its peoples. 
The Convocation will mark the beginning 
the Society’s fortieth year. should sig 
nificant meeting. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 


the Society 


DELTA 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 


PLAIN GUARD 
GHT 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 

Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter Letter 
Crown Set Pearl... $11.50 


Michigan. 


CROWN PEARL 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 2%; 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; 
South Dakota, Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time time, officers should 
make check the taxes their own states 


determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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